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NEW BOOKS. 


% 
In One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WAIKNA; 


Oz, ADVENTURES ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 


With Map, and 60 graphic Illustrations on Wood. 
(Ready on Saturday. 
It. 


THE MONARCHY OF FRANCE; 


ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND FALL: 


‘With Biographical Notices, and a complete Alphabetical List of 
the Members of the National Assembly of 1789. 


Br WILLIAM TOOKE, Esq, F.RB,S. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, (pp. 753,) 16s. cloth. 


Tit, 
ART-HINTS; 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. 


By JAMES JACKSON JARVES, Esq. 


Author of “ Parisian Sights and French Principles,” “ History of 
the Sandwich Islands,” &c. 


Post 8yo, 9s. cloth, 
Iv. 
THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


Br THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


With Twenty-five choice Illustrations by Birket Foster, George 
Thomas, and Harrison Weir, in the first style of Art, uniform with 
the Illustrated Editions of Gray’s “ Elegy,” and Goldsmith's “ De- 
Serted Village.” 

Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


v. 
CONSTANTINE; 
Ox, THE LAST DAYS OF AN EMPIRE. 
Ayn Historicat Romance. 


By CAPTAIN SPENCER, 
Author of “Travels in Circassia,” ‘‘ European. Turkey,” &c. 


With Tinted Lithographs. 2 vols. post 8yo, 18s. cloth, 
VI. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE SEA; 
Ox, THE ECONOMY OF THE SEA AND ITS ADAPTATIONS, 
Its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Aug. 95 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


GERTRUDE; oz, FAMILY PRIDE. 


WOMAN'S DEVOTION: A NOVEL. 


Pe. A remarkable novel, both for the construction of the story, and the depth and accuracy of its delineation of cha. 
racter.”—Daily News, 
degree of talent is displayed in this work,”—Sun, 


PHILIP COURTENAY. BY LORD W. LENNOX. 


“ This novel ranks among the good and interesting books of its kind,”—Hzaminer, 
Also, just published, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, bound, 


MEMOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT: 


WITH HIS JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN THE POLAR SEAS IN SEARCH oF 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PostisuErs, SuccEssors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MariBorovcH Srazzz, 





Nearly ready, 
WITH NUMEROUS LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, FTC, 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES; 
Being u Harrative of the Expedition 


UNDER THE 


COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, OB. 


OF H.M.S, ASSISTANCE, 
IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


WITH 
REPORTS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, 
Br SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, F.B.S., &c.; ax>D LOVELL REEVE, F.L,S., &¢. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





and whatever there may be of general interest in its © 
Uses or Industrial Pursuits. 


By M, F. MAURY, LL.D. 
Lieutenant of the United States Navy. 


With Iltustrative Charts and Diagrams. Second Edition, improved 
and revised, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


London: SAMPSON LOW and SON, 47, Ludgate Hill. 





ORCHIDACEA. 


ICONOGRAPHIE DES ORCHIDERS, 


FROM THE 
Collection of Wi. Peseutors, 
AU CHATEAU DE LA CELLE-ST,-CLOUD, 
Parts I, to VII, now ready, 


Each Part contains Four Folio coloured Plates, price 7s, 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Just ready, Vol. VIIL., price 3s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA 
DURING THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
BY A GERMAN NOBLEMAN, 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co, 
London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 


Recently published, price 6s, 


LITERARY PAPERS 


BY THE LATE 
PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.RS. 
Selected from his Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 
WITH A PORTRAIT, AND BRIEF MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ARCHHOLOGICAL WORKS. 








Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England. 
In demy 4to, price 3s. each Part; to Subscribers, 2s. 6d. a 
The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects:—1. Gold Ornamen! 
with Pe od found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Sin Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collects 
of the British Museum; 6. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection 0 
British Museum, 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 


*,* hich illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plat, 
and will, on je more information vending the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead ofa fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an own 
to the tyro, the most st and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
soon becomes familiar em, 


with 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Palwologus. 2 vols. 8vo, Numerous Plates, 30s, 








JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 9¢, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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REVIEWS. 


Volksmirchen der Serben, §c. Popular Tales 
of the Servians, collected and edited by 
Wuk Stephanowitsch Karadschitsch, and 
translated into German by his daughter 
Wilhelmine. With a Preface by Jacob 
Grimm, and a Supplement containing more 
than a thousand Servian Proverbs. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1854. 

Tue late Emile Souvestre, in one of his books 

on Brittany, tells us that there, on the birth 

of achild, the innocent young Breton mothers 
hasten, in kindly rivalry, to give their breasts 
to the babe, the latest arrival among them 
from heaven, and whose lips are looked on as 
sanctifying the bosom to which they are first 
alied. It is in a somewhat similar spirit, 
but with more reason, that perennially youth- 
ful and unsophisticated minds will always 
welcome a work like the present, the most 
recent offspring of the spirit of Servian lite- 
rature ; vague and irregular in its movements ; 
inarticulate occasionally in its utterance ; but 
ure and vigorous, fresh from the heart of 

ature, and bearing reliable witness to the 
strength and nobleness of its first-named 
parent. 

The present collection (like the Neapolitan 
‘Pentamerone’ of Signor Basile) contains not 
less than fifty stories; some of the wildest 
originality, but many bearing close analogies 
to the Greek, Scandinavian, and Teutonic 
legends, and also, as might be expected, to 
those of the more northern branches of the 
Slavonian stem. In perusing these cosmo- 
politan tales, we have frequently been struck 
with surprise at the neglect hitherto mani- 
fested by orthodox ethnologists for the strong 
argument in favour of the original unity of 
mankind derivable from the identity of the 
legends of various nations, differing appa- 
rently in kind, as they vary in colour, manners, 
religion, and language. A passage from the 
observations which Jacob Grimm, the greatest 
living master of legendary lore, has prefixed 
tothis collection, may be quoted in illustration 
of these remarks :— 

“Tt will naturally be anticipated that all, or 
nearly all, the springs (triebfedern) that actuate 
German legends, are found here also: the three 
brethren of whom the youngest is the best and 
most fortunate ; the two brothers so like that even 
the wife of one can discover no difference between 
them, a sword being therefore laid between her 
and the brother who is not her husband ;..lucky or 
baleful stars ; the casting the serpent’s skin or the 
bear’s hide [by enchanted princes]; the watching 
of the apple-tree ; the hewing off hands and healing 
them again ; the wicked stepmother, of all subjects 
the one most frequently treated, and which excites 
in the hearers the painfullest sensation ; the fish 
cut in pieces, on tasting which (as in the Swedish 
stories) all female beings bear twins; the golden 
clucking-hen with her chickens; the broiling and 
eating of the bird’s heart ; the abduction of the 
king’s daughter in the ship with the costly wares 
exposed to view [as in the Russian tale of the 
Seven Simeons]; and more such common property 
of all legends, generally, however, introduced by 
novel and beautiful turns (wendwngen), or differently 
connected and wrought in.” 

To this list we may add the Water of Life 
and the Dragon sleeping upon treasure. 
King Midas is here represented by a certain 
“ Emperor Troyan with the goat’s ears.” And 
some of the incidents in Whittington and his 
Cat, Cinderella (Pepelyuga in Servian), and 
Hop o’ my Thumb, are easily recognisable in 











their Slavonic forms. The incidents in popular 
fiction appear almost as limited in number as 
the notes in popular music. The former, how- 
ever, seem as capable as the latter of exhibiting 
an infinite variety of arrangement, cadence, 
and feeling. 

The following tale, for example, is, as Jacob 
Grimm points out, strikingly similar to the 
old German lay of ‘ Morolt und Salomon:’ it 
also contains parallels to the captive king’s 
well-known reply to Cyrus—that he was 
thinking of the spokes of the chariot-wheels 
and the mutability of life—mas tra kato avo 
ywovra Kat ta avw kato; as well as to the 
incident in Macbeth of Birnam wood coming 
to Dunsinane. 


“ Whilst one sinks in the mire, another rises. 

‘The consort of the all-wise Solomon loved an- 
other emperor, and she determined to leave her 
husband: it was not, however, easy for her to 
escape, for Solomon watched her closely ; so she 
arranged with the other emperor, and he sent her 
a potion, which she drank, whereupon she lay 
apparently dead. When she had thus deceased, 
Solomon cut off her little finger, to convince him- 
self that she actually was dead; and seeing that 
his wife had felt nothing, and was really dead, he 
had her buried. The other emperor, however, 
bade his people go forth and untomb the lady, and 
bring her to him. He knew a means of restoring 
her to life ; whereupon he took her for his consort, 
and lived with her. 

“When Solomon the Wise heard what had come 
to pass with his wife, he prepared to seek her, 
taking many weaponed warriors along with him. 
And when he drew nigh to the abode of the 
emperor who had taken his wife, he left his men 
behind in a forest, with orders, so soon as they 
should hear the blast of a trumpet, to follow the 
sound, and hasten to his help, each man bearing a 
leafy branch before him. Then Solomon went 
alone into the emperor’s castle. There he found 
his wife alone with her servants, for the emperor 
had just gone forth to hunt. When the lady saw 
her first husband, she was stricken with fear; she 
contrived, however, again to deceive him, and to 
beguile him into a chamber, and there to lock him 
up. When the emperor came home from hunting, 
his wife told him that Solomon the Wise had come, 
and was locked up in such-and-such a room. ‘Go 
thither,’ she said, ‘go and cut him in pieces straight- 
way; but venture not to utter a word to him, for 
so sure as thou lettest him say a single word, he 
will outwit thee.’ With his naked sabre in his 
hands, the emperor opened the door of the chamber, 
and went in unto Solomon the Wise, in order to 
cut his head off. But Solomon sat still and fear- 
lessly on a cushion, and when he saw him coming 
up with the naked sabre, he began to laugh. 
When the emperor saw this, he could not refrain 
from asking Solomon at what he was laughing. 
Whereupon Solomon answered that he could not 
but laugh at one emperor being about to execute 
another upon a woman’s pillow. ‘Since I am 
‘now in thy hands, fetter me, and bring me forth 
from the city, out on the field, and execute me 
publicly. Let the trumpets sound thrice, so that 
every one may hear, and whoever will may come 
and see. Then will the forest itself hasten hither 
to behold one emperor executing another.’ Thé 
emperor was anxious to try whether it was true 
that the forest would come to see one emperor 
slaying another. So he fettered Solomon, and 
placed him in a common cart, and, with the ser- 
vants and the people of the castle, brought him 
out to the field for execution. As they were going 
along, Solomon beheld the fore-wheels of the cart, 
and suddenly burst into laughter. The emperor, 


who was riding near him, asked him at what he 
was laughing. He replied, ‘I cannot but laugh 
when I behold how one felloe of the wheel sinks 
into the mire, whilst the other rises thereout.’ 
Then the emperor turned away, and said, ‘Now 
thanks be to God! people call him Solomon the 
All-wise, and he isa fol. 





Meanwhile they reached 





the place where Solomon was to be executed ; the 
emperor then ordered the trumpet to be sounded 
once. When Solomon’s warriors heard the trumpet 
they broke up; at the second trumpet-sound they 
moved on; yet none could see them, but only the 
green boughs which they bare before them like a 
moving forest. The emperor beholding the forest 
really coming, was astonished, and convinced of 
the truth of what Solomon had said; and he 
ordered the trumpet to sound a third time. That 
moment Solomon’s warriors reached the place, and 
freed their lord. But the emperor, with all his 
servants and courtiers, was seized and hewn down.” 

Again, that capital operation in ophthalmic 
surgery which Uheuies performed on Poly- 
phemus, and Sinbad on the one-eyed giant, is 
to be found fully detailed in this collection, 
Ulysses or Sinbad being represented by a 
scholar, and the masticated comrades by an 
unlucky priest. The Servian version, how- 
ever, contains some further particulars which 
may interest comparative mythologists and 
others :— 

‘‘When the giant saw that the scholar had 
escaped him, he bethought him what he should 
do ; so he opened the entrance of the cavern, and 
reached the scholar a staff, with these words :— 
‘Since thou hast escaped me, take the staff that 
thou mayest drive the flock ; for without it thou 
wilt not get a single sheep to stir.’ The unlucky 
scholar let himself be deceived, and went and 
grasped the staff; but as soon as he touched it, 
one finger remained cleaving to it fast. Seeing, 
then, his ruin before his eyes, he began to leap in a 
circle to and fro round the giant, so that the latter 
might not seize him. Suddenly he remembered 
his clasp-knife which he wore, so he drew it forth, 
and cut off the finger that was cleaving to the 
staff, and thus escaped happily. Now did he mock 
the giant and deride him, whilst driving the flocks 
away before him. The giant, although blind, pur- 
sued him, and so they came to a great water. 
Then did the scholar straightway perceive that he 
might drown the giant in the water ; so he began 
to whistle around him, and to jeer him, By little 
and little the giant drew nearer, and thought to 
catch the scholar, when he came just to the edge 
of the water; the scholar then ran against him 
from behind, and pushed him in, and the giant was 
drowned. Then the scholar drove away the flock 
in peace, and home he came, in good plight, though 
without the priest.” 

The singular originality to which we alluded 
as characteristic of some of the legends in this 
collection, is chiefly to be met with in those 
that treat of the Vila, a Servian spirit nearly 
corresponding with the German Waldfrau :— 

‘She inhabits the loftiest mountains and rocks, 
[we quote the translator, ] loves the neighbourhood 
of waters, and is described as ever young, fair of 
face, clad in a white airy garment, and with long 
hair floating about her bosom and shoulders. She 
does no one harm without cause, but once excited 
or injured, she avenges herself fiercely and in divers 
ways, wounding her enemy either in the hands or 
feet. No mortal can be healed of such wounds, 
for his whole life he languishes ; or else, piercing 
his heart, she inflicts on him immediate death. A 
popular song makes her give the following account 
of her origin :—The mountain bore me and swathed 
me in green leafage; the morning dew suckled me; 
forest breezes rocked me and were my nurses.” 

We shall now quote the first of these Vila 
tales. The idea of making the descent of the 
Vilas impart a curative capability to the water, 
was possibly derived from the account of the 
Bethesda pool in St. John’s Gospel, chap. v. 

“* Righteousness and Unrighteousness. 

“ A king had two sons, of whom one was cun- 
ning and unrighteous, while the other was good 
and righteous. After their father’s death the un- 
righteous son said to the righteous, ‘Go forth from 
me; we can live together no longer. Here thou 
hast 300 pieces of gold and a horse; that is thy 
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share of the inheritance. Expect no more.’ So 
the second son took the 300 pieces of gold and the 
horse, and set out on his journey, saying, ‘ Now, 
thanks be to God that so much of all the kingdom 
hath fallen to my share.’ After some time the 
brothers met one another as they were riding alon 
aroad. The righteous brother immediately called 
out to the unrighteous, ‘God help thee, my 
brother!’ But the other answered, ‘God give thee 
nought but sorrow! Why art thou ever making 
mention of God? Unrighteousness is worth more 
than righteousness.’ Then answered the good 
brother: ‘Come, I will wager that unrighteousness 
is not better than righteousness.’ And they staked 
100 pieces of gold, and agreed that the first man 
they met should decide the wager. And as they 
went on the Devil met them ; he was on horseback, 
and had changed himself into a monk. So they 
asked him which was the best, righteousness or 
unrighteousness? The devil said, ‘ Unrighteous- 
ness,’ and the good brother lost a pundred pieces of 
gold. Then they bet a second hundred, and also 
a third, and according to the decision of the devil, 
who met them under different forms, the good 
brother lost the whole of his 300 pieces of gold, 
and his horse besides. Then he said, ‘ Praise be 
to God! though I have no more pieces of gold, I 
still have my eyes, and these I will stake against 
thee.’ So he wagered his eyes that righteousness 
was better than unrighteousness. Then did his 
brother, seeking a judge no longer, draw forth 
a knife, and therewith he put out both the 
other’s eyes; and said, ‘Now thou art eyeless, 
may righteousness help thee.’ The pitiable one, 
however, praised God notwithstanding, and said, 
* For God's righteousness have I given mine eyes; 
and now, my brother, I only pray thee to give me 
a little water in a vessel, that I may moisten my 
lips and wash my wounds, and then to lead me on, 
and leave me by the well near to the fir-tree.’ His 
brother hearkened unto him, and gave him water 
in a vessel, and led him on, and left him by the 
well near to the fir-tree. And as the unhappy one 
was standing there, suddenly he heard, one night 
at a certain hour, the Vilas coming to the spring, 
and bathing themselves, while they said to one 
another, ‘Know ye, companions, that the king’s 
daughter is languishing in leprosy? And though 
the king hath summoned all the leeches, not one of 
them can heal her. If only some one knew it, and 
took of this water immediately after we leave it, 
and caused the king’s daughter to bathe therein, 
in four-and-twenty hours she would be whole, even 
as any one who is dumb, blind, or lame, will be 
cured by this water.’ Then the cock crowed, and 
the Vilas vanished. Then did the unhappy one 
drag himself forward, creeping on all fours, down 
from the fir-tree even to the water, and he washed 
his eyes with it, and healed his face instantly. 
Then he filled the vessel with the water, and has- 
tened to the king whose daughter lay sick in 
leprosy, and said to him, ‘I have come to heal thy 
daughter ; if she admits me, she shall be whole in 
four-and-twenty hours.’ So as soon as the king 
heard this, the new leech was brought into the 
maiden’s chamber, and he directed her to be bathed 
in the water. And when a day and a night had 
passed away, the maiden was whole, and pure of 
all leprosy. So the king was greatly rejoiced 
thereat, and gave him half his kingdom and his 
daughter to wife; and so he became the kiug’s 
son-in-law, and, next to the king, the first in the 
country. 

“ All this was soon known throughout the king- 
dom, and it came also to the ears of the brother, 
who had said that unrighteousness was better than 
righteousness. He now thought, ‘My brother 
must have found his luck under the fir-tree.’ So 
he went off to seek it for himself. First of all he 
took water in a vessel, then he went under the 
fir-tree, and there he drew forth a knife and put 
out his eyes. When it was night and the ap- 
pointed hour, the Vilas came again to bathe, and 
they talked of the healing of the princess. ‘Some 
one,’ they said, ‘must have overheard us saying 
that she might be cured by this water. Some one, 
mayhap, is even now listening to us: come and 





see.’ So they searched around, and came under 
the fir-tree, and discovered him who had come to 
seek his fortune, and had previously always said 
that unrighteousness was better than righteousness. 
Then they seized him, and tore him asunder into 
four pieces. And so did unrighteousness assist the 
accursed.’ 

The novelty of the next tale is so great, 
that notwithstanding its fragmentary appear- 
ance and unsatisfactory conclusion, we shall 
quote it unabridged. 


‘* Of the Maiden that is Nimbler than the Horse. 


‘There was once a maiden that had not been en- 
gendered of father and mother, but the Vilas had 
formed her out of snow which they had drawn up 
in midsummer, on St. Elias’ day, out of a bottom- 
less defile. The wind had quickened her, and the 
dew had nurtured her: the wood had clothed her 
with its leaves, and the meadow had adorned her 
with its fairest flowers. She was whiter than snow, 
rosier than the rosebuds, more radiant than the 
sun; so beautiful, that no maiden like her hath 
ever come into the world, nor will one like her ever 
be born upon it. 

‘This damsel now caused proclamation to be 
made throughout the world, that on such and such 
a day, at such and such a place, a race should be 
run, and that she would belong to whatsoever youth 
should overtake her on horseback in the running. 
In a few days these tidings were noised abroad 
over the whole world, and thousands of wooers 
straightway came together, all riding horses so 
splendid that you could never have said that 
one was better than another. The emperor’s son 
himself came upon the race-course. The wooers 
now stationed themselves on horseback, one after 
another, in due order: the damsel, however, took 
her place in the midst, upon her own feet, without 
a horse, and then she said to them—‘There, at the 
winning post, I have fixed a golden apple; which- 
ever of you getteth there first and taketh it, to him 
will I belong: but if J reach the goal before you, 
and take the apple, know that ye shall all fall dead 
upon the earth.’ 

‘*The riders, however, were as if dazzled, each 
of them hoping in his heart to win the maiden; 
and they said to one another—‘We are well as- 
sured, beforehand, that the maiden on foot can 
never outrun any of us, but one from among us, he 
in sooth to whom God and fortune wish well to- 
day, shall take her home as his bride.’ Then the 
maiden clapped her hands, and they all sprang 
away along the race course. When they had gone 
half way the maiden had sped far before them, for 
under her shoulders she had unfolded little wings. 
Then did one rider reproach the other, and they 
spurred and lashed their horses, and came up with 
the maiden; she perceiving this, quickly plucked 
a hair from the crown of her head and flung it from 
her, and suddenly arose a mighty forest, so that 
the wooers knew not whither they were going nor 
how to get out. Atlast, wandering here and there, 
they came upon her track. The maiden soon again 
was far in advance; but the riders spurred and 
lashed their horses, so that they overtook her a 
second time. And when the maiden saw herself 
pressed still more closely, she let fall a tear, which 
soon turned into roaring torrents, wherein all were 
well-nigh drowned: the emperor’s son alone, swim- 
ming with his horse, followed the maiden. But 
when he saw that the maiden had far outstripped 
him, he adjured her thrice in the name of Gop to 
stand still, Then she remained standing on the 
place where she was. So he took her, and lifted 
her up on his horse behind him, and swam back to 
the dry land, and wended homewards through a 
chain of mountains. But when he reached the 
highest peak he turned round—and the maiden 
had disappeared.” 

The two preceding tales may be considered 
as exhibiting some peculiar features of Servian 
fiction. But we find therein numerous other 
novel and wild or beautiful motiven. Maid- 
ens, for instance, carried off by amorous 
dragons to castles floating in the air: en- 





chanted serpents coiled in the midst of flames: 
meadows gleaming with pearls amid the forest 
of the Vilas: rate in the plumage of 
golden pea-fowl flying below trees, the radi. 
ance of whose fruit illumines castles: an en- 
closure of _ all, save one, topped with 
human heads—that one eagerly crying for its 
completion: an emperor, who every night 
becomes a vampyre, and strangles the suitors 
of his only daughter: a mystic hand, white 
as the mountain snow, unaccompanied b 
aught save the voice of a spirit, drawing forth 
the magical bird’s heart from the frame of a 
dying murderer: a father restoring life toa 
suicidal daughter by playing a flute beside 
her corpse, ‘from the earliest sunbeam till 
the latest twilight.” 

The following legend also seems to us sin- 
gularly wild and imaginative :— 

“* Kaiser Duklyan. 

‘‘There was once an Emperor named Duklyan 
(Diocletian?). One day as he was hunting and 
forcing his way through deep clefts and thick 
brushwood, he beheld a lake, whereunto he stole 
softly that he might see if there were not somewhat 
to hunt beside it. As he was thus approaching the 
lake, he was suddenly aware of a winged horse 
rising from the lake, whereon sat a winged man, 
whose golden hair flowed down to his heels. The 
Emperor, when he saw this, concealed himself that 
he might listen to what the man might begin. As 
soon as the man was on dry ground, he alighted 
from his horse, and took a long flute, coiled and 
chequered to behold, like one of the greatest ser- 
pents, and began to play thereon, so beautifully 
that the like cannot be heard beside the dear Gop 
himself; and at the sound the rocks and the trees 
began to move. The Emperor was terrified, and 
he bent his bow against the man, and sore wounded 
him through both his wings. ‘Then the man fell 
down, wailing for pain and sorrow, so that he 
could be heard even in heaven: and he cried, 
‘Render thanks to God, O mortal, for that thou 
sawest me before I saw thee.’ Scarce had the 
Emperor seen that the man was wounded, when he 
hastened towards him with his riaked sabre. But 
the man, sore wounded. as he was, evanished into 
the lake. Then the Emperor caught the man’s 
horse, and mounted him, and galloped homewards. 
Scarce had he mounted when wings began to grow 
from him also; he then dismounted in terror, and 
led the horse on by the rein; and when he had 
thus gone for a while, the wings which had grown 
from him disappeared, and thus he reached home. 
Here he now related all that had come to pass with 
him; aud the winged horse was by his order led 
into the stable among the other horses. The Em- 
peror’s son, who had listened heedfully to the whole 
story concerning the lake, withdrew himself privily 
one morning from his father, and arrived at the 
lake he had described. Not on his tiptoes did he 
ateal thither, but he strode along with bended bow. 
Before he got there he descried on the bank a lady 
of middle age, weeping and with dishevelled hair, 
and as soon as she saw him she sank down in a 
deep swoon. The very moment that this mischance 
befell him, that moment the winged horse in the 
imperial stable began so vehemently to neigh and 
to beat with his wings, that the imperial castle 
trembled. The Emperor hastened to see what it 
was: then said the horse to the Emperor, ‘ If thou 
wishest to see thy son while he is yet alive, bring 
me quickly back to that place whence thou leddest 
me away.’ The king, in terror, mounted the un- 
saddled horse; and scarce was he in the open field 
when, like a lightning-flash, he flew to the lake. 
There arrived, the Emperor beheld his son stretched 
forth in death, and over him was bending a woman, 
who wept, and with a hair drew both his eyes from 
his head. Then the Emperor brake forth in loud 
lamentation on account of his son, and the horse 
in piercing neighs on account of the woman. And 
the wise horse exclaimed, ‘ Let us exchange son for 
son; and let what he did to his father be forgiven 
him,’ Then the woman gave the prince his eyes 
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and blew upon him. And when he had 


again, 


come back to life the woman gave him up to the 
Emperor, who gave the woman the horse in 


rn. 
wThe following legend is highly remarkable, 
and will doubtless obtain a conspicuous place 
in the next edition of the ‘ Dictionnaire Infer- 
nal.’ We do not know, however, whether 
Professor Owen will set his imprimatur upon 
the explanation which it furnishes of one of 
our anatomical peculiarities :— 
“ Why is the Sole of your Foot Uneven? 
“When the devils revolted from God and fled to 
the Earth, they took the sun along with them, 
and the Emperor of the Devils stuck it upon a 
lance, and carried it over his shoulder. But when 
the Earth complained to God that she would be 
quite burnt up by the sun, He sent the holy arch- 
angel Michael to endeavour in some wise to take 
the sun away from the Devil. So when the holy 
archangel descended upon earth, he made friends 
with the Emperor of the Devils, who, however, 
saw what the other was aiming at, and kept on his 
ard. 
oe Once upon a time, as they were both taking a 
walk together on the earth, they came to the sea, 
and made ready to take a bath, and the Devil thrust 
his spear (with the sun on it) into the ground. 
After they had bathed for a little, the holy arch- 
angel said, ‘ Now let us dive and see who can go 
deepest.’ And the Devil answered, ‘ Well, come 
on!’ Then the holy archangel dived down, and 
brought up some sand with his teeth. It was now 
the Devil’s turn: he feared, however, that the holy 
archangel might in the meantime purloin the sun 
from him. A thought struck him; he spat upon 
the earth, and out of his spittle sprang a magpie to 
_ the sun for him until he had dived and 
rought sand with his teeth up from the bottom. 
But as soon as the Devil dived below, the holy 
archangel made the sign of the cross with his hand, 
and covered the sea immediately with ice nine ells 
thick. Quickly then he grasped the sun, and flew 
away with it to heaven, the magpie chattering with 
all her might. When the Devil heard the voice of 
the magpie, he guessed what had happened, and 
turned round as quickly as he might. When he 
came towards the surface he found the sea frozen 
over, and saw that he could not get out. Sohe 
speedily turned once more to the bottom, and got 
astone, and broke a hole through the ice, and pur- 
ued the holy archangel. Already had the holy 
archangel set. one foot in heaven, when the Devil 
caught him by the other, and with his claws tore a 
great piece of flesh out of it. And when the holy 
archangel, thus wounded, came with the sun before 
God the Lord, he wept and lamented, saying, 
‘What shall I do now, O Lord, so disfigured as I 
am? Then said the Lord to him—‘ Be calm and 
fear not. I will ordain that henceforward all men 
shall have like thee a little hollow in the sole.’ 
And so, as God ordained amongst all men, a little 
hollow was formed in the soles of both feet, and 
thus hath it remained even unto the present day.” 
The tale of How the Fox avenged himself 
on the Wolf (p. 264), is one of the most sin- 
gular and original beast-fables (as the Ger- 
mans say) we have ever met with; and, like 
the legend of Ulysses and Polyphemus, exem- 
Plifies the universal belief of the people in the 
ultimate triumph of talent, (cunning, if you 
,) courage, and quickness, over mere brute 
and mindless enormity. After relating 
how the fox induced a horseherd to give him 
afoal for certain cakes of earth which Rey- 
nard had baked and covered enticingly with 
honey, and how the wolf contrived to devour 
this foal in the fox’s absence, and how the 
x, with an instructive regard for his com- 
Missariat, ingeniously appropriated three 
cheeses, the tale thus proceeds :— 
“When he had got a good way off, he ate two 
of the cheeses, hung the third round his neck, and 
then set forward on his journey. As he was going 





along, he met the wolf who had devoured his foal ; 
and scarcely had the wolf seen the cheese hanging 
from the fox when he asked whence he had it. ‘I 
lapped it out of the water,’ said the fox, ‘And 
where is this water? again demanded the wolf. 
The fox replied, ‘Come, and I will show thee.’ It 
was just full moon, about midnight, and the sky 
was cloudless. The fox then brought the wolf to 
a river, and showing him the moon which was 
mirrored therein, said, ‘ Only look at that splendid 
cheese in the water! But you must lap hard to 
lap it out as I did mine.’ Then the unlucky wolf 
began to lap and lap until the water streamed out 
&c. The fox, however, neatly stopped up the out- 
let, saying, ‘ Now then lap on, my wolfkin, thou 
wilt have it immediately.’ Then the wolf lapped 
again, and lapped so that the water oozed out of 
his ears. The fox, however, stopped up his ears 
also, saying again to him, ‘Lap, my little wolf, 
lap, thou wilt soon have lapped it out.’ And the 
poor wolf lapped and lapped again, until the water 
streamed from his mouth and nose. Then the fox 
stopped up his mouth and uose also, and mounted 
him astraddle, saying, ‘I am ill and unable to walk, 
thou must really carry me.’ The unlucky wolf 
actually attempted to carry the fox, who began 
singing, ‘The sick carries the sound—the sick car- 
ries the sound!’ As he was going on repeating 
this, the wolf at length asked him, ‘ What sayest 
thou, gossip?’ He answered, ‘ Nothing, my wolf. 
I’m only talking nonsense.’ Whereupon he con- 
tinued singing, ‘The sick carries the sound—the 
sick carries the sound!’ and so on, until they came 
to a house where there was a wedding. When the 
wedding guests heard the fox singing thus, they 
came out and began to praise his song. But he 
told them he could sing much more beautifully 
if they let him into the house, and then up on the 
loft. So the guests gave him permission. After 
that the wolf (with the fox on his back) had with 
much difficulty climbed up to the loft, [the floor 
of] which was twisted out of slender tree-stems, 
the fox opened the nose, mouth, and all the other 
apertures which he had stopped up, so that the 
water gushed forth and streamed down upon the 
guests. The guests immediately hastened up to 
the loft, but the fox had already jumped down and 
hurried away. The poor wolf, however, was 
lamentably cudgelled. 

‘* A short time afterwards the fox and wolf met, 
and asked one another how they had escaped, and 
the wolf said that he had been nearly beaten to death, 
and had great difficulty in getting off. The fox 
made a similar protestation. He then challenged 
the wolf to jump against him over a pole which 
was standing near them, and round which people 
are wont to pile up hay. 

‘‘The wolf, to his own destruction, consented. 
For after they had both jumped once or twice 
backwards and forwards, the fox told the wolf that 
he was not jumping quite right, for he kept going 
more and more to the side, instead of jumping 
straight over the pole. The wolf again attempted 
to jump over the pole, and spitted himself on it. 
When the fox saw this he was immeasurably re- 
joiced, and he said to the wolf, ‘ Rest thyself, my 
little wolf, rest thyself; thou wilt be down pre- 
sently.’ But as the wolf struggled to and fro, the 

Ole pierced him through and through, so that at 
last he slipt down it even to the ground. The fox, 
having now avenged himself, left him with these 
words, ‘I have long since worn out my boots on 
thy account, since thow didst devour my foal.’”’ 


No one can now complain of much deficiency 
in material for the study of this remarkable 
Servian people—the most promising section 
of the Slavonian family. Ranke has described 
with fulness and accuracy their eventful poli- 
tical career. Carl Haag has vividly repre- 
sented the noble forms and picturesque cos- 
tume of a Servian tribe. The popular poetry 
of the Servians (see ‘ L. G.’ for Jan. 15, 1853), 
their legends, and their proverbs, the outcome 
respectively of their imagination and fancy, 
their inventive,» humorous, and narrative 








owers, and their —— wisdom, have now 

een collected and rendered accessible to the 
non-Slavonian reader. To complete our 
knowledge of the Servian people as thinking 
and sentient beings, it remains only for Dr. 
Wuk and his daughter to continue their la- 
bours, and, by collecting and publishing the 
popular superstitions and melodies of their 
countrymen, to supply us with the means of 
estimating the religious sentiment of the Ser- 
vians, the depth and richness of their emotive 
faculty. 








The Life of Julius Cesar. By the Ven. John 
Williams, A.M., Archdeacon of Cardigan. 
Routledge and Co. 

Tue author of ‘The Life of Alexander the 

Great’ has in this volume made another and 

still more acceptable contribution to classical 

biography. The story of Julius Cesar is one 
of romantic interest, whether in regard to 
political or to military affairs. No hero of 
ancient or modern times has engaged the 
pens of so many writers, and his character 
and exploits have afforded fertile themes for 
historians. It might be thought that little of 

novelty could now be brought forward on a 

subject so familiar, and the announcement of 

a Life of Cesar’ may perhaps have been re- 

ceived with less interest than biographies of 

men of lower mark, but whose history is not 
so commonly known. The reader of Arch- 
deacon Williams’ book will be agreeably sur- 
prised by the amount of information it con- 
tains, beyond what is found in ordinary 
Roman histories. Czsar’s own writings, and 
those of his contemporaries and countrymen, 
have been chiefly used in compiling the nar- 
rative, which therefore has a freshness and 
interest unusual in modern disquisitions on 
the subject. Of the state of political parties 
in the Roman Conan when Cesar 
first appeared on the scene of public life, a 
masterly sketch is given. Of his military 
exploits his own commentaries contain the 
authentic record, and the contemporary letters 
of Cicero and his correspondents afford ma- 
terials for frequent and apposite illustrations. 
In the account of the Gallic wars, and the 
expeditions to Britain, the Celtic learning of 
the author has enabled him to advance some 
remarkable statements concerning the condi- 
tion of these regions of north-western Europe 
at the time of their invasion by the Romans. 

In a former work, entitled ‘Gomer,’ (‘ Lit. 

Gaz.,’ 1854, p. 269,) Archdeacon Williams 

brought before the learned, from ancient and 

comparatively unknown sources, many curious 
facts concerning the history, language, and 
literature of the Celtic nations, and he has 
made use of similar knowledge in the present 
history. He goes the length of ——- that 

a knowledge of the original languages of Gaul 

and Britain is indispensable for illustrating 

the life and actions of his hero, and that “ it 
would be vain for any other than a profound 

Celtic scholar worthily to edit and explain 

even the commentaries of Cesar.” However 

this may be, the knowledge has been of sin- 
gular service to the author. Many remark- 
able facts are adduced, illustrative of ancient 

eography, ethnology, and history, and new 
ight is often thrown on passages which have 
hitherto been hastily passed as mere lists of 
names of forgotten 5 and places. As an 
instance of the use of Celtic etymology, in 
the historical inquiries of the work, we quote 
the following from the chapter on the invasion 
of Britain :— 
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‘The question which has been so much agitated 
respecting the harbour from which Cesar sailed in 
his expeditions to Britain is still in dispute; and 
although Halley and Horsley were undoubtedly 
right in fixing on the right spot, they would have 
further confirmation had they known that one of 
the commonest names of a harbour is, in Gaelic, 
Cala; and that the Portus Ictius of Cesar still re- 
tained its old name of Cala-is. The old Irish form 
is Kaladh, the dh being quiescent. The favourite 
name of the Romans for a harbour was Port-us, a 
name also used both by the Cymric and Gaelic 
races, while ‘Aber’ is peculiar to the former, and 
Cala to the latter. It is not uncommon to find 
them both conjoined, as in the well-known name 
of Port-in-gal, the old name for the great harbour 
of Oporto; which remains a lasting token of the 
first part of the word, while the conjoined parts 
designate the present kingdom of Portugal.” 

The most noticeable of the author’s ethno- 
agen statements refer to the Veneti of Gaul, 
whom he considers to have been closely ‘allied 
with their opposite coast neighbours in the 
western counties of Britain, and both of them 
allied to the Veneti of Italy. Various proofs 
are brought forward in support of this opinion, 
among which their being a commercial people, 
and their fondness of sea life, as well as simi- 
larity of language, habits, sympathies, and 
religion, are enumerated. It is added that 
the chief city of the Veneti is still called by 
the natives Gwenet, the classical mode of 
writing ‘Gwyned,’ North Wales, which in 
the form of Gwent, or Latinized form ‘ Venta,’ 
accompanied the Cymri in all their migrations. 
The general conclusions as to the races of the 
Gauls and their relations to the British tribes 
are briefly thus stated :— 

‘‘ That the Gallic or Celtic tribes were the ances- 
tors of the greater part of the modern French; 
that they were of a race cognate with the modern 
Trish of Ireland, and with the Gaels of Scotland; 
that the Belgic tribes were a mixed race, partly of 
Gallic and Cymric blood, but still with a predomi- 
nance of the German spirit and language; that the 
Veneti and their confederates, including the Morini 
and the Menapii, were of the Cymric race, without 
much intermixture of blood, and intimately con- 
nected with the Cymric race in Britain; that they 
had no immediate connexion with that part of 
Britain which Cesar invaded, which was princi- 
pally in the hands of Belgiv conquerors; for Divi- 
tiacus, a king of the Suessones, had reduced a con- 
siderable part of the island under his domination ; 
and when the leaders of the first war of the Be 
against Cesar had disappeared, it was said by the 
Rhemi that they had taken refuge in Britain. The 
influence of race in determining the political affec- 
tions and aversions of nations, renders this ques- 
tion of paramount importance, even in understand- 
ing the transactions of Cesar in Britain.” 

In the narrative of the British expeditions, 
the learned and satisfactory account of Hors- 
ley, in his ‘ Britannia Romana,’ is chiefly fol- 
lowed. Horsley was indebted for some of 
the most valuable of his data to the paper read 
by Halley on the subject, to the Royal Society 
of London. The paper of the present as- 
tronomer royal ‘ On the localities of Czsar’s 
passage from Gaul into Britain,’ is referred 
to, but has not led the author to modify his 
narrative as based on the researches of Horsle 
and Halley. The mention by Cesar of a full 
moon on the fourth night after his arrival, 
with other incidental statements as to the 
season and the tides, enable astronomers to 
fix the exact day and almost hour of his first 
landing. In Cicero’s ‘ Letters’ are quoted 
some passages, which confirm the received 
dates of the second invasion :— 

“ Next year, B.c. 54, it is not probable that he 
came over before the vernal equinox, for by all his 
observations he found the nights shorter in Britain 





than on the continent, and yet it appears that 
Cesar had been some considerable time in Britain 
before the 10th of August; because Marcus Cicero, 
in answer to a letter from his brother Quintus, then 
serving in Britain under Cesar, says that the fourth 
of the letters of Quintus was dated the 10th of 
August, and that he received it the 13th of Sep- 
tember. This letter was then the fourth that 
Quintus had sent from Britain to his brother Mar- 
cus; and it is in the first of the four that he gives 
a general account of their success in Britain, so 
that they must have been long in Britain before 
even that first letter was written, probably two or 
three months before the fourth letter was dated, 
and sometime in the month of May. It also ap- 
pears that Cesar left Britain before the middle of 
September, for, in the same letter, Cicero says that 
he had on the twenty-eighth of that month received 
a letter from Czesar, dated on the first, and stating 
that he had returned to the sea-shore; and it is not 
likely that he lingered there long before he con- 
veyed his army across. He might have done so 
in the middle of the month, which would still 
enable him to avoid the equinox, which fell at 
that time on the twenty-ninth.” 

It is not = by the classical scholar and 
the student of history that this ‘Life of 
Cesar’ will be perused with advantage. To 
the general reader its style will be attractive 
and the subject interesting, and there are not 
a few points in the discipline and management 
of troops, in which, with all our boasted mo- 
dern science and invention, much may still be 
learned from the experience of the ancient 
Roman legions. Cesar would not have lost 
half an army for want of a few miles of road ; 
and every Roman soldier was as serviceable 
in the camp as he was efficient in the field, 
fighting being only one of many duties of 
military service. 








The Modern Scottish Minstrel; or, Songs of 
Scotland of the Past Half-Century. With 
Memoirs of the Poets. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Vol.I. A. and C. Black. 

Scortanp is of all countries the richest in 

lyric poetry. Long before the days of Burns 

or of Scott it had the name of “the land of 
song,” and the present work testifies that the 
spirit of minstrelsy is not yet exhausted. 

Although Dr. Rogers proposes to include 

only select pieces the bards of the past 

hal syeney six volumes, each of between 
three and four hundred pages, will be neces- 
sary for the completion of the work. We 
must add, however, that those poets whose 
lives reached into the present cen are 
reckoned as “modern,” and Highland Gaelic 
as well as Lowland Saxon lays form part of 
the minstrelsy. The plan of the work differs 
from that of any previous collection of Scot- 
tish song, in the pieces being arranged accord- 
ing to the chronological order of the writers, 
of whom careful biographical memoirs are 
given. The first volume contains specimens 
of songs by the following authors: John 

Skinner, William Cameron, Mrs. John Hunter, 

wife of the celebrated anatomist, Alexander, 

Duke of Gordon, Mrs. Grant of Carron, Robert 

Cowper, M.D., Lady Anne Barnard, John Tait, 

Hector Macneill, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, John 

Mayne, John Hamilton, Joanna Baillie, Wil- 

liam Dudgeon, William Reid, Alexander 

Campbell, Mrs. Dugald Stewart, Alexander 

Wilson the ornithologist, Caroline Baroness 

Nairn, James Nicol, James Montgomery, 

Andrew Scott, Walter Scott, and the Gaelic 

bards Robert Mackay, ge Buchanan, 

Duncan Macintyre, John Macodrum, and 


Norman Macleod. Some of these names, 
such as Scott, Montgomery, and Joanna 











Baillie, are of British as well as Scottish 
reputation. Many of the others almost un. 
known to fame appear as the authors of odes of 
classical repute, such as Lady Anne Barnard 
who wrote ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ of which Sir 
Walter Scott said it was “a real pastoral 
worth all the dialogues which Corydon and 
Phillis have had together, from the days of 
Theocritus downwards ;” nor*is this the esti. 
mate of mere national predilection; for Rit. 
son, no mean judge of ballads, speaks of it 
with enthusiasm, and Lamartine tells, in his 
autobiography, how he wept over it with 
delight and admiration. Of the biographical 
memoirs, one of the most interesting is that 
of Lady Nairn, the author of many of the 
best songs, whether ofa plaintive or humorous 
strain, among which are ‘ The Land of the 
Leal,’ ‘ The Laird of Cockpen,’ ‘ The Lass of 
Gowrie,’ ‘John Tod,’ ‘Songs of my Native 
Land,’ and ‘The Auld House.’ 


‘¢ Carolina Oliphant was born in the old mansion 
of Gask, in the county of Perth, on the 16th of 
July, 1766. She was the third daughter and fifth 
child of Laurence Oliphant, of Gask, who had 
espoused his cousin Margaret Robertson, a daughter 
of Duncan Robertson, of Struan, and his wife a 
daughter of the fourth Lord Nairn. The Oliphants 
of Gask were cadets of the formerly noble house of 
Oliphant, whose ancestor, Sir William Oliphant, of 
Aberdalgie, a puissant knight, acquired distinction 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century by 
defending the Castle of Stirling against a formid- 
able siege by the first Edward. The family of 
Gask were devoted Jacobites ; the paternal grand- 
father of Carolina Oliphant had attended Prince 
Charles Edward as aid-de-camp during his disas- 
trous campaign of 1745-6, and his spouse had indi- 
cated her sympathy in his cause by cutting out a 
lock of his hair on the occasion of his accepting 
the hospitality of the family mansion. The portion 
of hair is preserved at Gask ; and Carolina Oli- 
phant, in her song, ‘The Auld House,’ has thus 
celebrated the gentle deed of her progenitor :— 

‘The Leddy, too, sae genty, 

There shelter’d Scotland’s heir, 
An’ clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand 
Frae his lang yellow hair.’ 
The estate of Gask escaped forfeiture, but the 
father of Carolina did not renounce the Jacobite 
sentiments of his ancestors. He named the sub- 
ject of this memoir Carolina, in honour of Prince 
Charles Edward ; and his prevailing topic of con- 
versation was the reiterated expression of his hope 
that ‘the king would get his ain.’ He would not 
permit the names of the reigning monarch and his 
queen to be mentioned in his presence ; and when 
impaired eyesight compelled him to seek the assist- 
ance of his family in reading the newspapers, he 
angrily reproved the reader if the ‘German lairdie 
and his leddy’ were designated otherwise than by 
the initial letters ‘K. and Q.’ This extreme 
Jacobitism, ata period when the crime was scarcely 
to be dreaded, was reported to George III., who 
is related to have confessed his respect for a man 
who had so consistently maintained his political 
sentiments.” 

The attainder of the Nairn family was re- 
moved in 1824, by an Act of Parliament 
passed on the strong recommendation of 
George IV., who had learned, when in Scot- 
land, that the song ‘The Attainted Scottish 
Nobles’ was the production of Lady Nairn. 
In 1821, when Mr. Purdie, an enterprising 
music-seller in Edinburgh, published a collec- 
tion of national melodies, ‘ The Scottish Min- 
strel,’ in six royal octavo volumes, the m 
complete work of the kind, Lady Nairn took 
chief part in editing the words attached to 
the airs, and at that time wrote many new 
pieces. She never, however, acknowl 
tae authorship of her songs, and it was © 
in the circie of her friends that it was known 
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she had written ‘The Land of the Leal.’ She 
died in 1845, at the age of seventy-nine. 

“Some years subsequent to this event, it oc- 
curred to the relatives and literary friends of the 
deceased Baroness, that as there could no longer 
be any reason for retaining her incognita, full jus- 
tice should be done to her memory by the publica- 
tion of a collected edition of her works. This 
scheme was partially executed in an elegant folio, 
entitled ‘Lays from Strathearn: by Carolina, 
Baroness Nairn. Arranged, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by Finlay 
Dun.’ It bears the imprint of London, and has 
no date. In this work, of which a new edition 
will speedily be published by Messrs. Paterson, 
Musicsellers, Edinburgh, are contained seventy 
songs; but the larger proportion of the author's 
lyrics still remain in MS. From her representa- 
tives we have received permission to select her 
best lyrics for the present work, and to insert 
several pieces hitherto unpublished. Of the lays 
which we have selected, several are new versions 
to old airs ; the majority, though unknown as the 
compositions of Lady Nairn, are already familiar 
in the drawing-room and the cottage. For win- 
ning simplicity, graceful expression, and exquisite 
pathos, her compositions are especially remarkable ; 
but when her muse prompts to humour, the laugh 
is sprightly and overpowering.” 


Lady Nairn’s aversion to publishing her 
name arose entirely from an amiable modesty, 
and the same spirit actuated her in the higher 
pursuits of active benevolence. We are told 
that her gifts to public charities were muni- 
ficent, and her efforts were constantly directed 
to promote the spiritual interests as well as 
the temporal comforts of her countrymen. 
In an address delivered soon after her death, 
Dr. Chalmers thus referred to the aid given 
by Lady Nairn, in his plans for reclaiming a 
most neglected district of the old town of 
Edinburgh :— 


“Tam now at liberty to mention a very noble 
benefaction which I received about a year ago. 
Inquiry was made at me by a lady, mentioning 
that she had a sum at her disposal, and that she 
wished to apply it to charitable purposes ; and she 
wanted me to enumerate a list of charitable objects, 
in proportion to the estimate I had of their value. 
Accordingly, I furnished her with a scale of about 
five or six charitable objects. The highest in the 
scale were those institutions which had for their 
design the Christianising of the people at home ; 
and I also mentioned to her, in connexion with 
the Christianising at home, what we were doing 
at the West Port; and there came to me from 
her, in the course of a day or two, no less a sum 
than 3007. She is now dead; she is now in her 
gtave, and her works do follow her. When she 
gave me this noble benefaction, she laid me under 
strict injunctions of secresy, and, accordingly, I 
did not mention her name to any person ; but after 
the was dead, I begged of her nearest heir that I 
might be allowed to proclaim it, because I thought 
that her example, so worthy to be followed, might 
influence others in imitating her; and I am happy 
to say that I am now at liberty to state, that it 
was Lady Nairn, of Perthshire. It enabled us, 
at the expense of 330/., to purchase sites for 
schools, and a church ; and we have got a site in 

very heart of the locality, with a very con- 
able extent of ground for a washing- green, a 
g-house, and a play-ground for the children, 
%0 that we are a good step in advance towards the 
completion of our parochial economy.” 
Poe: songs of Lady Nairn already men- 
, ed, and many others, are familiarly known, 
ut we give two from those which are now 


Printed for the first time from the original 
oe rits. The first is a light J seskias air, 
second a devotional piece, written, it is 
stated, when the author had attained her 
sixth year —_, 





“ THE WOMEN ARE A’ GANE WUD, 
“The women are a’ gane wud, 
Oh, that he had bidden awa’! 
He’s turn’d their heads, the lad, 
And ruin will bring on us a’, 
George was a peaceable man, 
My wife she did doucely behave ; 
But now dae a’ that I can, 
She’s just as wild as the lave, 
My wife she wears the cockade, 
Tho’ I’ve bidden her no to do sae, 
She has a true friend in her maid, 
And they ne’er mind a word that I say, 
The wild Hieland lads as they pass, 
The yetts wide open do flee; 
They eat the very house bare, 
And nae leave’s speer’d o’ me, 
I’ve lived a’ my days in the strath 
Now Tories infest me at hame, 
And tho’ I tak’ nae side at a’, 
Baith sides will gae me the blame. 
The senseless creturs ne’er think 
What ill the lad wad bring back ; 
The Pope we’d hae, and the d—1, 
And a’ the rest o’ his pack. 
* * * * * 


WOULD YOU BE YOUNG AGAIN? 
Air—‘ Ailen Aroon? 


Would you be young again ? 

our —— not I— 
e tear to memory given, 
Onward I’d hie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh ? 


If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way? 

Wander through stormy wilds, 
Faint and astray ? 

Night’s gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope’s smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward—away. 


Where, then, are those dear ones, 
Our joy and delight ? 

Dear and more dear though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me; 

Fly, time, fly speedily ; 
Come, life and light.” 

The biographical sketch of John Skinner 
will also be read with much interest. He 
was born in Aberdeenshire in 1721. He was 
educated by his father, the parish schoolmaster 
of Echt, and afterwards studied for the Church 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen. When tutor 
in the Jacobite family of Sir Archibald Grant, 
Bart., of Monymusk, his sympathies were 
enlisted on the side of the nonjuring clergy, 
and he was ordained in 1742 a presbyter of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. He died in 
1807, having held one rural pastoral charge 
for sixty-five years. 

‘6Tn November, 1742, on the unanimous invi- 
tation of the people, he was appointed to the pas- 
toral charge of the congregation at Longside. 
Uninfluenced by the soarings of ambition, he seems 
to have fixed here, at the outset, a permanent habi- 
tation: he rented a cottage at Linshart in the 
vicinity, which, though consisting only of a single 
apartment besides the kitchen, sufficed for the ex- 
penditure of his limited emoluments. In every 
respect he realised Goldsmith’s description of the 
village pastor :— 

* A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a-year; 

Remote from towns he ran his ly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place,’ 
Secluded, however, as were Mr. Skinner’s habits, 
and though he never had interfered in the political 
movements of the period, he did not escape his 
share in those ruthless severities which were visited 
upon the nonjuring clergy subsequent to the last 
rebellion. His chapel was destroyed by the sol- 
diers of the barbarous Duke of Cumberland ; and, 
on the plea of his having transgressed the law by 
preaching to more than four persons without sub- 
scribing the oath of allegiance, he was, during six 
months, detained a prisoner in the jail of Aberdeen. 
Entering on the sacred duties of the we office, 
Mr. Skinner appears to have checked the indul- 
gence of his rhyming propensities. His subse- 





quent poetical productions, which include the 
whole of his popular songs, were written to please 
his friends, or gratify the members of his family, 
and without the most distant view to publication. 
In 1787 he writes to Burns on the subject of Scot- 
tish song :—‘ While I was young, I dabbled a good 
deal in these things; but on getting the black 
gown I gave it pretty much over, till my daughters 
grew up, who, being all tolerably good singers, 
plagued me for words to some of their favourite 
tunes, and so extorted those effusions which have 
made a public appearance, beyond my expectations 
and contrary to my intentions; at the same time, 
I hope there is nothing to be found in them un- 
characteristic or unbecoming the cloth, which I 
would always wish to see respected.’ Some of Mr. 
Skinner’s best songs were composed at a sitting, 
while they seldom underwent any revision after 
being committed to paper. To the following inci- 
dent his most popular song, ‘Tullochgorum,’ owed 
its origin. In the course of a visit he was making 
to a friend in Ellon (not Cullen, as has been stated 
on the authority of Burns), a dispute arose among 
the guests on the subject of Whig and Tory 
politics, which, becoming somewhat too exciting 
for the comfort of the lady of the house, in order 
to bring it promptly to a close, she requested Mr. 
Skinner to suggest appropriate words for the 
favourite air, ‘The Reel of Tullochgorum.’ Mr, 
Skinner readily complied, and, before leaving the 
house, produced what Burns, in a letter to the 
author, characterised as ‘the best Scotch song ever 
Scotland saw.’ ”’ 

In the memoir of Hector Macneill, the 
author of some of the most popular songs of 
Scotland, Dr. Rogers states that ‘an auto- 
biography of the poet is in the possession of: 
one of his surviving friends.” Judging b 
the brief sketch prefixed to the poems, this 
memoir deserves publication, as Macneill 
seems to have oud a life of much adventure, 
and to have been intimate with men distin- 
— in Scottish literature and history. 

is- earliest poems are his best. One of 
them, ‘ Scotland’s Skaith; or, Will and Jean,’ 
passed through fourteen editions in less than 
as many months, and gained him a wide repu- 
tation. Another published the following year, 
1796, ‘The Waes of War,’ attained nearly an 
equal popularity. To English readers, the 
name of Joanna Baillie may not be known in 
connexion with songs such as ‘ Saw Pe Johnny 
comin’?’ ‘The weary pund of Tow,’ and 
‘Woo'd and married anda’.’ To the lyric 
power of Joanna Baillie generous allusion is 
made by Sir W. Scott in the introduction to 
the third canto of ‘Marmion.’ She died at 
Hampstead in February, 1851, at the age of 
eighty-nine. The poems of Scott given in 
this volume are chiefly the ballads and songs 
that were scattered through his larger poems, 
as the boat-song in the second canto of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ and the song of Allan-a- 
Dale in ‘Rokeby.’ Dr. Rogers performs his 
editorial duties with warm sympathy for the 
subject, and his biographical sketches are 
extremely interesting. 








Modern Jesuitism; or, the Movements and 
Vicissitudes of the Jesuits of the Nineteenth 
Century in Russia, England, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and other Parts. 
By Edward Michelsen, Ph.D. Darton 
and Co. 

Or the history of the Jesuits, until the ep 

pression of the order by Pope Clemens XIV., 

in 1773, a complete and comprehensive ac- 

count will be found in the work of Nicolini, 

published by Bohn in 1852. Of the subse- 

uent movements of the a only a — 
etch is there given, and Dr. sen 
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rendered an acceptable service in collecting 
and arranging, from various sources, the prin- 
cipal facts worthy of being recorded in the 
recent history of this active association. In 
the reaction that has taken place on the Con- 
tinent since 1848, the Jesuits have, borne an 
important part, and it is well that public at- 
tention should be directed to their subtle and 
dangerous movements. The facts are arranged 
under the head of the several countries where 
they have displayed the most activity and 
influence in public affairs. The warnings 
conveyed in Dr. Michelsen’s narrative ought 
to be earnestly studied by statesmen, and 
by all who care for the interests of civil 
Eberty and religious truth. The author justly 
observes that no nation, however great its 
political freedom, is safe against the intrigues 
of these adventurers. In Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and England, the countries where con- 
stitutional liberty is best understoodand most 
jealously maintained, the Jesuits have lately 

een at work with the greatest success, This 
is chiefly owing to the crafty policy of the 
order, which knows how to accommodate 
itself to the circumstances of every country 
to which it extends its operations. In 
Roman-catholic countries, where they think 
that less caution is required, their proceedings 
have been less disguised, and they have 
brought upon themselves a hostility, which 
contrasts strangely with the toleration they 
meet with in places where the feeling of 
the people might be expected to be more 
sternly displayed against such notorious 
intriguers and mischief-makers. Of their 
recent history in Austria, under the name of 
Ligorians, Dr. Michelsen gives a full narra- 
tive, from which we take the following ex- 
tract :— 

“‘Francis I., notwithstanding the most lively 
remonstrances from many quarters, and even from 
the police, accorded them in 1830 to erect a con- 
vent.at Rennweg, one of the suburbs of Vienna. 
Thus was renewed here the custom of the Middle 
Ages, when to every male order was attached a 
similar female one, the cloister and convent being 
usually built in the same square opposite each 
other, and joined by subterraneous passages. A 
few old widows of fortune having taken the veil 
and become tenants of the new building, their pro- 
perty was naturally bequeathed to the institution, 
and their example was soon followed by other in- 
dividuals of all ages and stations in life. The 
paters having given to the institution the name 
Penitentiary, it became the receptacle of gay wo- 
men and prostitutes, whom the fathers proposed to 
reclaim to society, Vienna was, indeed, then no- 
torious for debauchery, loose manners, and immoral 
life, and no wonder that such an institution, with 
such an avowed object in view, found praise in 
the eyes of the more steady and moral part of the 
community ; but whether the. pious fathets were 
just the men to effect the purpose, is a different 

uestion. It is true, that a certain, Countess 

—— became president of this Magdalen esta- 
blishment, but her own previous life was anything 
but regular and virtuous. It is at all events be- 
yond all doubt, that no perceptible reform became 
obvious in the life of the fair sex, and more espe- 
cially of the servants and nurserymaids of Vienna, 
ever since the paters had been intrusted with the 
task. By ik aed similar means, the pious 
fathers succeeded in acquiring in a comparatively 
short space of time a considerable influence among 
the two extremes of society, the highest and the 
lowest. The middle classes, it is true, generally 
evinced contempt and hatred for them, but they 
had gained friends among the higher and educated 
classes, and, as is generally the case, the lower 
classes were not slow in imitating their betters. 
All the servants of both sexs, whose confessors 
they were, the fathers employed as secret spies, 





from whom they frequently learnt the most secret 
affairs of their masters and mistresses. To like 
and similar purposes they also employed the filles 
perdues among the higher and lower classes, by 
bribes of absolution and spiritual blessings, and 
even, if necessary, by money and other presents of 
a material nature. 

‘* Neither did the Ligorians understand less the 
mercantile art of making money by way of interest. 
The millions which they had accumulated within 
the short space of ten years, were not merely the 
fruit of begging, presents, and legacies, but also of 
usury and finance operations on the Exchange, 
which they carried on with a tact and judgment 
worthy of our Barings and Rothschilds. With the 
increase of wealth and influence among the aristo- 
cracy, they at last gained also the good wishes and 
patronage of Austria’s real regent, Prince Metter- 
nich. It is true, that to some extent, also, 
female influence acted upon the mind of the chan- 
cellor of the empire, as it did upon its nominal 
ruler, Francis, and after him Ferdinand I. ; that 
influence was, however, not strong enough to pro- 
duce such a change in his mind, which must rather 
be sought in truly political motives, by which alone 
he could be induced to court the friendship rather 
than provoke the enmity of the Jesuits. In the 
political system adopted by that statesman, it is well 
known what an important part the priests played 
in Italy, by the assistance they gave to extinguish 
the flame of rebellion among the masses on the one 
hand, and to fan the spirit of jealousy among the 
Italian princes on the other. It is further known 
that Austria’s moral rule in Italy is absolutely 
founded on the absence of all reforms and innova- 
tions in the existing order of things, and that it 
was only the crafty Jesuits alone who could be em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of such a difficult 
task. It was they, indeed, who bridged over and 
preserved, more especially during the pontificate 
of Gregory XVI., the sovereign power of Metter- 
nich at Rome, Turin, and Naples. This was the 
price at which the states chancellor had no doubt 
granted them his favour and patronage, while the 
co-operation of the Loyolites in the process of en- 
slaving Italy, was probably the strongest bond 
that chained Metternich to the disciples of Ignatius. 
Gioberti’s bitter complaints of the Jesuits in Aus- 
tria, on whose coalition, he says, the subjection of 
the Peninsula depends, sets the question at rest, 
if any doubt is still entertained on the subject.” 


When the revolutionary spirit of 1848 
broke out, the Jesuits in Austria were the 
just objects of popular hatred :— 

“ At Vienna, after the fall of Metternich, the 
hated Ligorians were enjoined to quit the metro- 
polis and the country generally ; being slow in de- 
parting, the people stormed (6th April, 1848) their 
cloister, and menaced even their lives. Both the 
male and female Ligorians were thereupon packed 
into waggons and removed from town, under the 
escort of thenational guard. An official investiga- 
tion of their affairs procured a good insight into 
the relations of the pious fathers. Among the 
documents and other papers which they left behind, 
were found several promissory notes, payable to 
the order of Archduke Maximilian Este, and in the 
cellars were found large stores of wine, also re- 
gistered in the name of that arch patron of the 
Jesuits. Their cashbook showed that they had re- 
ceived monthly subscriptions from pious individuals, 
to be distributed amongst the poor, but which the 
paters had employed in the purchase of stocks on 
the Exchange for their own account. Minute 
search in the cloister also revealed visible traces of 
crimes and debauchery unfit for publication, A 
few days afterwards (10th April) the Jesuits were 
ordered to quit Linz, while the people drove them 
forcibly from their settlements in Styria and the 
Archduchy of Austria. To prevent further dis- 
turbances, Emperor Ferdinand ordered (8th May, 
1848), at the proposal of the Cabinet Council, the 
entire abolition of the Society of the Jesuits or 
Ligorians throughout the whole kingdom. Such 
an order was, however, more easily issued than ex- 
ecuted, as the Jesuits possessed in the Royal family 





itself, and more especially among the fair sex of 
the high aristocracy, many old faithful friends and 
influential patrons, who continued to protect 

and to be devoted to their cause heart and soul, 
Even in Vienna itself, they were not long in rein. 
troducing themselves clandestinely, and so they 
did at Linz, where they worked and conspired 
against public order and tranquillity. In Galicis 
their expulsion was easily effected in July, 1848 
but in Tyrol it met with many difficulties, Gover. 
ment there having declared their determination not 
to accede to the imperial decree of banishment, 
A monster petition, signed by nearly the whole 
population, was at the same time also forwarded 
to the head administration at Vienna, in which 
the withdrawal of the cabinet order (8th May) was 
insisted upon, rather than prayed for. It furnishes 
the historian with a new proof of the dangerous 
influence of the Jesuits even in those countries 
where the people at first evince great antipathy to- 
wards them, 

‘“With the political reaction, however, since 
1849, the Jesuits have made their reappearance in 
all ‘the states whence they had fled or been expelled 
at the outbreak of the revolutions; they are now 
almost everywhere safely re-established, and are 
again working their way, secretly and successfully, 
to the hearts and pockets of the credulous and 
bigoted.” 


This account of the recent movements of 
the Jesuits in Austria may be taken as a far 
type of their proceedings in other countries. 
ie Begin they are at present in great 
strength, and an explanation is given by Dr. 
Michelsen of the frequent translations of 
members of the Society from that kingdom to 
other spheres of operation :— 

“In Belgium the Loyolites are not only con- 
fessors—aye, exceedingly mild confessors—but 
also the confidants of all family troubles and 
secrets. Woe to the man with whom the Jesuits 
are displeased; he may say farewell for ever to 
domestic peace and comfort. Neither is ther 
dominion less powerful over the daughters of the 
unhappy mothers, They allure the young girl, 
under prospects of rich marriages, into all sorts of 
pious societies, which stand under the patronage 
of some favourite Jesuit saints. Théir influence 
is, in short, so unlimited over the female sex in 
Belgium, that the husbands never dare to oppose 
the private conferences held between their wives 
and the paters. The conferences consist in the 
woman retiring for a few days to the convent, 
where she practises pious exercises in the presence 
of the fathers, who provide her besides with devout 
rules for her conduct at home. Into these retreats 
only married women are admitted, a class of the 
fair sex whose intercourse is particularly courted 


by the disciples of Ignatius. If scandalous reports 


arise from the overzeal, i. ¢., too much liberty 
taken with the fair sex by the priest in such cov 
ferences, or in the confessional, the superiors ee 
a ready means of silencing these reports by pe 
denly removing the sinner from the place, au 
sending him as a missionary to some part of Ame: 
rica. This circumstance accounts for the increasing 
number of such missionaries within the last fifteen 
ears in America. 
we Gioberti says, that, ‘ arrived at Brussels, they 
began with buying the hotel Coulmont for 120,0 
franes. Since then they have erected a building 
which cost them more than a million, while a 
the whole of one side of the Ursuline-street, wi 
the exception of one single house, belongs to - 
and there are hardly two or three houses on 
opposite side of which they are not the — 
In the excess of pride they have asked governmen 
to allow them to build a private subterraneous pas 
sage, to save them the trouble of crossing 
street.’”” 


We regret to observe that the influence of 
the pba. in England has within these 
few weeks been successfully exerted, in 9 
ducing the English Government to a 
Roman-catholics from. the operation 0 
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Charitable Trusts’ Bill, a provision which 
will give facility’ for the fraudulent acqui- 
sition of property from their deluded victims, 
in which the Jesuits have always shown 
themselves to be* adepts. It is certainl 
humiliating to find that a society, whic 
is patel with suspicion and dread in the 
Roman-catholic countries of Europe, is able 
to work with so little control in Protestant 
England. It is one of the counterbalancing 
penalties we have to pay for the enjoyment 
of our constitutional liberty, and the mainte- 
nance of religious toleration. The only remedy 
at present lies in the extension of sound and 
religious education, and in the diffusion of 
information about the Jesuits, such as is 
contained in Dr. Michelsen’s valuable and 
well-timed volume. 














NOTICES. 

Paper and Paper-Making, Ancient and Modern. 
By Richard Herring. With an Introduction, 
by the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. Longman and Co. 

A REPORTED deficiency in the supply of paper has 

of late attracted unusual notice to this department 

of industrial art. The present work is founded on 
lectures delivered at the London Institution, in 
which Mr. Herring gave a learned and elaborate 
account of the history of paper and of paper- 
making. The book is divided into three chapters, 
the first treating historically of the early materials 
used for writing purposes, and of modern paper, 
with the progress of the invention to its present 
superior condition. The second lecture treats of 
the materials used in the manufacture of paper, 
the machinery of different kinds, the water-marks, 
and other incidental points in the art of paper- 
making. In the last lecture, among miscellaneous 
topics, the paper duty and the excise regulations 
affecting the manufacture are discussed. ‘The his- 
tory and the principles of paper-making are de- 
seribed ina concise and satisfactory manner, and 
illustrative specimens, made from a variety of ma- 
terials and of different textures, are bound up with 
the volume. Dr. Croly, who mentions his having 
attended Mr. Herring’s course of lectures, prefixes 
ashort introductory preface on the connexion of 
paper with the press as an agent of human pro- 
gress. He says that the Chinese undoubtedly 
made paper of cotton and even of hemp ages before 
modern history began, and the Arabians either 
borrowed or invented the manufacture in the 
eighth century. ‘‘ But the discovery perished for 
want of the press; as the press would have 
perished for want of the vigour, yet to be created 
in every faculty of human advance, by the Reform- 
tion.” It should not be forgotten, adds Dr. Croly, 

“‘that the first printed books were religious, as the 

‘Biblia Pauperum,’ a small folio, of forty leaves, 

each with a picture, and a text of scripture under 

it; and the ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis,’ a 

similar work of pictures and texts in Latin ; and 

that the last and noblest achievement of print- 
ing has been the renewed publication of the Gospel, 

m nearly every language of the globe.” Mr. Her- 

ting says that the report of the deficient supply of 

paper is somewhat exaggerated, and that it applies 
more to the kinds used for common purposes than 
for that employed in printing. He also states that 
no material yet proposed at all equals rags at once 

Msuitableness and economy. In the account of 

the paper-making machine, the inventions of M. 

ourdinier are spoken of with due praise, and re- 
ence is made to the testimonial to his memory, 
h has now taken the form of a subscription 
for the surviving members of his family. 

With regard to the excise duty on paper, which is 

absurdly styled a tax on knowledge, Mr. Herring 

questions whether it would be possible to impose 
one less injurious to the well-being of society, and 
against which, as of necessity, fewer persons could 
have cause to complain.” At the same time there 


are some grievances in regard to the modes of 
ig the duty, vexatious to the manufacturers 


.edited by Mr. Robert Bell (John W. Parker and 


Acadian Geology: an Account of the Geological 
Structures and Mineral Resources of Nova 
Scotia and Neighbouring Provinces. By John 
William Dawson, F.G.S. Oliver and Boyd. 

THE visit of Sir C. Lyell to Nova Scotia in 1842 

led to a better knowledge and more accurate study 

of the geology of that region of North America. 

Many papers have since been published in the 

American journals, as well as in the Transactions 

of the Geological Society. Of earlier observations 

and descriptions Mr. Dawson gives an account in 
an introductory chapter. The present volume 
contains a connected and well-arranged sketch of 

the geological structure and mineral resources of a 

large district of the North American continent. 

In the account of Nova Scotia proper the author 

has trusted entirely to his own notes; in regard to 

the New Brunswick and Fredericton districts, the 
observations of other explorers have afforded ma- 
terial assistance. Mr. Dawson deserves high 
praise for the extent and assiduity of his labours, 
in a remote region, with little scientific co-opera- 
tion, and without the advantage of having public 
collections or libraries to refer to. The aid given 
by the suggestions and advice of Sir Charles Lyell 
is gracefully acknowledged in the dedication of the 
volume, which is illustrated by numerous en- 

gravings and a geological map of the district. A 

list of Acadian fossils is given in an appendix, the 

term Acadia, given by the early French settlers, 
designating the Lower Provinces of British 

America as distinguished from Canada. It is a 

valuable work, whether as a contribution to scien- 

tific geology, or as directing to the development 
of the mineral resources of the colony. 

Louis XIV. and the Writers of his Age. By the 
Rev. J. F. Astié. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. E. N. Kirk. Jewett and Co., 
Boston. §S. Low and Son, London. 

Tuts work contains a course of lectures delivered 
in New York on the Augustan age of French 
literature. The general spirit of the age of Louis 
XIV. having been discussed in one lecture, separate 
chapters are devoted to Pascal's ‘Provincial Letters,’ 
Corneille, Fenelon, La Fontaine, Boileau, Racine, 
Molitre, and Pascal’s ‘Thoughts.’ The historical 
and critical comments on these writers and their 
works are marked generally by judgment and good 
taste, and the volume forms an agreeable and 
instructive manual of the literature of France 
during the age of Louis XIV., its Augustan 
period. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam LL.D., Vol. III. 
Eleventh edition. Murray. 

Having already noticed (ante, p. 377) the issue 

of this new edition of Hallam’s standard work on 

the Middle Ages, we now merely report the publi- 
cation of the third volume, with a copious index to 
the whole work. As in the former volumes, the 
author has introduced occasional notes as references 

to works of recent date in which subjects of im- 

portance have been discussed. 











SUMMARY. 
In the Annotated Edition of the English Poets, 


Son), the first volume of The Poetical Works of 
Samuel Butler contains the first two parts of 
‘Hudibras.’ A very good biographical sketch, 
and acceptable notes, selected and original, are 
ven. 
“ an American work, The Life of Sir William 
Pepperrell, Bart., the only native of New England 
who was created a baronet during the connexion 
of the State with the mother country, by Usher 
Parsons (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston), will be 
found some interesting notices of the loyalist times 
of New England. General Pep was asso- 
ciated with Commodore Warren in the siege and 
conquest of Louisburg, and was the conspicuous 
hero of the campaign of 1745 in that region. A 
letter from the Duke of Newcastle, appointing him 
Governor of Louisburg, is printed with other docu- 
ments and correspondence. The concluding chapter 


who may regard it an honour to be connected with 
that of the Pepperrells, 

Another American volume gives an account of 
Female Life among the Mormons, a narrative of 
many years’ personal experience, by the wife of a 
Mormon elder, recently from Utah (Triibner and 
Co., London; J. C. Derby, New York). Many 
of the details of the narrative are of a painful and 
disagreeable kind, and appear not to give an exag- 
gerated statement of the miseries to which the 
greater part of the female population of a country 
of polygamists and impostors must be exposed. 

lain and familiar hints on a variety of subjects 
connected with grammar, composition, punctua- 
tion, pronunciation, and other departments of 
spoken or written language, are contained in @ 
little treatise, Live and Learn: a Guide for all 
who wish to Speak and Write correctly (J. F. Shaw). 
Many whose general education is good may use- 
fully consult a manual of this kind, as is shown in 
the chapter on instances of false syntax, errors, 
&c., consisting of extracts from the writings of 
learned authors. A useful little book of instruction 
in the idioms of the French language, by Chrisos- 
tome Dagobert, is printed with the quaint title of 
A bon Chat bon Rat, Tit for Tat (E. T. Whitefield). 

In a little volume entitled The Philosophy of 
Reproduction, by Robert James Mann, M.D., 
author of the ‘Guide to the Knowledge of Life 
and other useful educational works (Longman and 
Co.), information is given on various points of 
physiological science, less suitable for being treated 
in detail in books designed for circulation among 
the young as school-books. Of the researches of 
physiologists in regard to the reproductive system 
in vegetable and animal life, Dr. Mann’s treatise 
gives a clear and comprehensive summary, the 
discoveries of Mohl, Quekett, Barry, Carpenter, 
Owen, and other men of science, being stated in 
popular language. The book is illustrated with 
frequent woodcuts. . 

" Patented from the writings of Archbishop 
Whately is an account of the character and origin 
of the pagan religions, arranged and published 
under the title of Outlines of M ythology for the Use 
of Schools, by a Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin 
(John W. Parker and Son). It may be used asa 
class-hook, but is better adapted for the private 
student, being a ——— and philosophical com- 
men on the facts of pagar ism. 

= brah each with the title The End of the 
World, the one by the Rev. Dr. Cumming (J. F. 
Shaw), and the other by the Very Rev. J ohn Bap- 
tist Pagani (C. Dolman), present speculations on 
subjects of prophecy as seen from opposite points 
of view. Dr. Cumming’s book consists of a series 
of pulpit discourses in popular style, containing 
running comments on texts of scripture, newspaper 
paragraphs, and topics of the day, regarded as 
‘‘signs of the times.” The treatise of the Roman- 
catholic writer is a more elaborate and earnest 
work, the statements and arguments of which will 
be read with curiosity and interest by those whose 
opinions and views are widely different from those 
of the writer. There is some novelty in this country 
in a writer on Prophecy scouting the idea of the 
Pope being Antichrist. There are peculiarities of 
opinion on other subjects which generally cause 
little difficulty to Protestant writers on prophecy. 
An acceptable volume of Dr. Cummings Sabbath 
Morning Readings, on the Book of Numbers (J. F. 
Shaw), forms part of the series of the author's 
Commentary on the Old Testament Scriptures. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL MEETINGS, 


WE have this week again to devote our space to 
the notice of archeological proceedings. The 
annual gatherings of antiquaries at this season in 
different parts of the country, promise well for the 
investigation of the early history of our island ; 
and while affording agreeable relaxation to the 
various members, tend to bring together in pleasant 
companionship men of kindred pursuits and tastes, 
and to infuse a wholesome spirit of research among 
the inhabitants of localities otherwise unconscious 
of the high interest and value of their historical 
relics. The meeting, to which the first place 
should be given in our report, is that of the Caer- 
leon Antiquarian Association. It will be remem- 
bered, that when the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation met last year at Chepstow, a somewhat 
unseemly desire was manifested by one of its lead- 
ing members to explore some Roman Remains at 
Caerwent, in the face of a prior application from a 
local Society. That excavation, with the valuable 
assistance of Mr, Akerman, the Caerleon Society 
has now made ; and an interesting meeting was held 
last week on the ancient Roman site itself, the 
property of the Rev. Freke Lewis, under the pre- 
sidency of the Bishop of Llandaff. Mr. Akerman 
had been engaged most assiduously in directing 
and examining the excavations for several weeks 
past, and great praise is due to him for his disin- 
terested and earnest zeal in the matter. The result 
has been more than usually successful. Two 
ranges of buildings have been laid open, in one of 
which is a very perfect tesselated pavement, in 
the other a complete suite of baths has been dis- 
covered. In the course of the excavations, a num- 
ber of Roman coins have been met with, chiefly of 
the age of Constantine and his successors. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, in moving the adoption 
of the Society’s annual Report, which showed that, 
through the munificence of its members, it had 
been enabled, at an expense of 5701., to construct 
@ museum for the preservation of its antiquities, 
said “it was with great satisfaction he welcomed 
the company under the apple-trees of the orchard 
of Caerwent. The Caerleon Antiquarian Society 
was established a few years ago, through the exer- 
tions of the late lamented Sir Digby Mackworth, 
and through that gentleman’s interest, and that of 
Mr. Lee and others, a small country place like 
that of Caerleon, and a small country Society like 
theirs, had done that which he was proud to think 
of—they had erected for themselves a very sufli- 
cient museum in which to deposit those articles of 
antiquity which might be found in Monmouthshire. 
At the meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Shrewsbury the other day, he heard some remarks 
upon their Museum, which were very pleasing; 
and it was said there were a great many societies 
of much greater pretensions, which possessed no 
such institution. He was glad to find that the 
proceedings of the Society met with the approba- 
tion of so many persons, and he was sure the ex- 
cavations would amply repay the trouble and cost 
they had incurred. Some people thought it was 
scarcely worth while preserving the relics of an- 
tiquity ; and archeology was viewed as a dry study ; 
but he was of opinion that every building had its 
own story, the correctness or erroneousness of 
which might be confirmed or removed by the re- 
searches of antiquarians. He had no doubt but 
the history of Caerwent might be somewhat eluci- 
dated if they pursued their inquiries further. When 
he returned from Italy, in 1828, during which 
journey he visited Pompeii, he paid a visit to 
Caerwent; and when he had examined that 

t, he exclaimed, ‘ This is the Monmouthshire 
He was delighted to find his words 





fulfilled, for the excavations had revealed the re- 
mains of a man house and baths, neither of 
which would disgrace the vicinity of Naples. If 
they pursued the work, he had no doubt they 
would lay bare the whole plan of the Roman house 
and baths, the perfectness of which could not be 
excelled, except in the excavations of Pompeii.” 

The following historical account of the locality 
in which the excavations had been made, and in 
which the members of the Caerleon Archeological 
Association were then assembled, was then de- 
livered by Mr. Wakeman :— 

‘‘Short as are the accounts which have come 
down to us of the Roman invasion of Britain, and 
of their proceedings during the four centuries that 
the island continued under domination, we cannot 
be surprised that Venta has found no place in his- 
tory. All that we certainly know of the place is, 
that it was a Roman station; and the remains still 
visible of the walls, and the discoveries that from 
time to time have been made here, prove beyond a 
doubt that it was a town of considerable import- 
ance, during their occupation only second to Caer- 
leon. The area within the walls is about forty 
acres—Caerleon is about fifty acres. Camden says, 
three tesselated pavements were found here in 
1689, which, having been left exposed to the 
weather, had been destroyed by the action of the 
atmosphere. From the description he gives of 
them, from the report of the inhabitants, they 
must have been very beautiful, and belonged to 
some magnificent building. It would be desirable 
to ascertain, if possible, whereabouts these were 
found. He says in a garden, and in the margin is 
Francis Ridley—the name, I suppose, of the occu- 
pier or proprietor of the premises. Another was 
found in 1777, about twenty-one long by eighteen, 
in an orchard; I suppose the one in which our ex- 
plorations are being carried on, Some others have, 
I believe, since been laid open, of which no ac- 
count has been published. Of other relics that 
may have been found, no record has been preserved, 
that I am aware of. In Seyer’s History of Bristol, 
it is said that the Rev. Mr. Thomas, minister of 
the parish, had drawn up an account of the town, 
at considerable length, but had mislaid it after 
having given copies to Bishop Barrington and Mr. 
Hanbury, of Pontypool. I would suggest an in- 
quiry after this manuscript, which, if in existence, 
would be interesting. If the copy given to Mr. 
Hanbury be in the possession of our friend, the 
Lord Lieutenant, he would, no doubt, favour us 
with a sight of it. Venta is, in all probability, 
a latinised form of the British Gwent, the name 
of the district which included the present county 
of Monmouth, and parts of those adjoining. No 
satisfactory etymology of this name has yet been 
given. Dr. Owen Pugh derives it from Gwen, 
fair, and defines it a fair, open, champaign region ; 
a description by no means applicable to this county, 
which we all know to be anything but plain, open, 
and champaign. Notwithstanding the deservedly 
high reputation of the learned Doctor, I must 
demur to his explanation. Winchester had the 
same name, with the addition of Belgarum, to dis- 
tinguish it from this Venta Silurum. There was 
also Ventu Scenorum, in Norfolk. Whatever 
may have been its real import, we may trace it in 
the names of the Venidi, or Wendi, a people of 
Germany, the Veneti in Italy, and the Veneti in 
Gaul—all Celtic tribes. According to the Triads, 
the third social tribe which settled in Britain, came 
from Armorica—may it not be inferred that our 
Gwenti were a colony of those of the same name 
in that country? Assuming this to have been so, 
the preservation of their original appellation is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of the tradition 
recorded in the Triad. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
in a note to his introduction to Giraldus’ Itine- 
rary, says—‘‘The Silures, with their subordinate 
tribes, the Dimetize and Ordovices, possessed all 
the country west of the Severn and the Dee, 
under their capital, Venta or Caerwent,”—whence 
he seems to have inferred that a British town existed 
here, upon the site of which the Roman station 


‘was afterwards founded. The learned antiquary 


must haye penned this note without bestowing 





much consideration upon the subject. There ig 
no authority whatever for the assertion that the 
Silures had a town called Caerwent at all, nor ig 
the name of their capital anywhere mentioned, 
Moreover, the situation of this place does not at 
all agree with those chosen by the Britons for the 
sites of their strongholds, which were placed upon 
lofty hills, or where the nature of the ground ren- 
dered them difficult of access or easily defended, 
There are a great many British caers in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the only one of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant the supposition that it may have been 
the capital of the district, is the Gaer Vawr, some 
four miles to the north. It is impossible to say 
what its original name may have been. The Silures 
were reduced to subjection about the year 72 of 
the Christian era, by the Roman general Julius 
Frontinus, who very probably laid the foundation 
of Venta; and I think I shall be able to show that 
it continued to be a flourishing town down to a 
period a little anterior to the Norman conquest— 
that is to say, above nine hundred years, during 
which long space of time we, however, know very 
littie of its history. Within about a century of the 
extinction of the Roman power in Britain, this dis- 
trict formed part of the principality of Glamorgan, 
under the government of chieftains who claimed to 
be, and perhaps were, the direct descendants of 
the Silurian prince Caractacus, subordinate to 
them. Gwent appears to have been under the rule 
of a junior branch of the same family, generally, 
but according to our ideas, improperly, styled 
Kings of Gwent. It seems probable that these 
sub-reguli made Caerwent their capital. One of 
them, Caradoc ap Ynwyr, king of Gwent—appa 
rently in the early part of the sixth century—gave 
certain lands at Caerwent to his wife’s nephew, St, 
Tathay, who here founded a school and monastery, 
in which, among others, our celebrated Gwentian 
saint, Cadoc, was educated. Tathay is also said to 
have been the guardian and instructor of Maches, 
a sister of Cadoc, who, having been murdered by 
a Saxon mendicant, was esteemed a martyr; the 
memory of both is preserved in the name of the 
neighbouring church, called in the records Llan- 
vaches, alias Llandatheys, although the latter name 
is now obsolete. St. Tathay is commemorated in 
the calendar on the 26th December. The situation 
of this church confirms, in some measure, the con- 
nexion of St. Tathay with Caerwent. As to the 
school, it may be observed that all the great schools 
in Wales—Llancarvan, Llaniltyd, and the rest— 
were also monasteries, and the superiors styled 
Abbots. A grant to Bishop Pater, recorded in 
the Liber Landavensis, between the years 943 and 
961, was witnessed, among others, by Goronwy 
ap Gwrvod, Abbot of the city of Gwent (Abbas 
Gwentonie Urbis). Two other grants to Bishop 
Gwrgan, between 972 and 982, were witnessed by 
Eidef, Reader of the city of Gwent (Lector Urbis 
Gwenti) and Bleddwr, the Steward. Both the 
school and the town must have been then exist- 
ing—as the term Urbs would not have been ap- 
plied to a mere village: and this brings us down to 
within a century of the Norman conquest. A 
grant to Bishop Herwald, in the time of Roger, 
son of William Fitz Osborn, which fixes the date 
in 1072, was witnessed by Ievan ap Rhun, priest 
of Caerwent. It was no longer styled Urbs, and 
I think it may be inferred that the town had been 
destroyed in the interval, most probably by the 
Saxon Earl Harold, who, in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, overran the greater part of Gwent, 
eastward of the Usk, and commenced building 4 
house at Portscuet, which was destroyed by Cara 
doc ap Griffith ap Rhydderch, in or about the year 
1056. At the time of Domesday survey, Beli 
Hardd ap Brochvael was Lord of Caerwent ; he is 
mentioned in that record under the corrupted ap- 
pellation of Beluard de Caruen, and held half a 
carueate of land of the king, but paid nothing. 
There is no mention of a town, and the small quan- 
tity of land he held, leads to the inference that 
Beli was much reduced in state and consequence. 
His son, Owen ‘ap Beli, seems to have been the 
last Welsh Lord of Caerwent ;-he was living m 


the reign of Henry I, In the same reign, Walter 
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Fitz Richard de Clare, the founder of Tintern, is 
called by Dugdale, Lord of Caerwent—no doubt 
on some good authority, although I have failed to 
discover anything in the records to confirm it. The 
Anglo-Norman Barons were not over-scrupulous 
in ejecting the Welsh proprietors, and appropri- 
ating their estates, upon very slight pretences. In 
this instance, however, I am inclined to suppose 
that De Clare may have acquired this place in a 
less objectionable fashion than was customary at 
that time of day, and that Owen really received 
an equivalent elsewhere, in exchange ; for he re- 
moved into Somersetshire, where he and his de- 
scendants for many generations, under the name of 
De Carwent, and latterly Carent, held lands under 
the Clares and their successors, Lords of Chep- 
stow, which appears rather extraordinary, if Owen 
had been ousted from his estate in Gwent by vio- 
lence. The last of this ancient family was a Wil- 
liam Carent, usher of the black rod, who left two 
daughters, both of whom were living unmarried in 
1791. The earliest subinfeudists mentioned in the 
records, were the Lucys, who were seated here in 
the reign of King John. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the manor belonged to a branch 
of the Kemeys family, who were the last resident 
roprietors. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, 
Where was the Manor House? It is about a 
quarter of a mile from the village, on the Chepstow- 
road, and now called Slough, corruptly for Islaw 
Gwent—that is, the lower side of the town of 
Gwent. The manor, in some documents, is called 
Slough, alias Caerwent ; and the Kemeys are de- 
scribed in deeds, as of Islaw Gwent, or Slough. I 
am not aware whether any Roman remains have 
been found at this place, or not; yet it seems not 
improbable that it may occupy the site of a Roman 
villa, After the Kemeys, it was the property of 
the Williamses, of Llangibby, and was sold by Sir 
John Williams, at the beginning of the last century, 
since which, it has passed through several hands, 
and was purchased of Sir Mark Wood, by the 
father of our excellent friend, the present lord, to 
whom we are so much indebted for his permission 
to make excavations on his property.” Of the 
excavations and their results in detail, a report will 
in due time be furnished by Mr. Akerman. 


Ar the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, in the Isle of Wight, the Earl of Perth 
and Melfort was unable, on account of family 
illness, to attend, and the chair was filled by Mr. 
Pettigrew, who commenced the proceedings with 
the following historical account of the locality in 
which the members were assembled :— 

“He observed that the original inhabitants, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, who was the first Roman 
author who described the island, were Belge. It 
Was conquered A.D. 43 by Vespasian, one of the 
— of the Emperor Claudius, who named it 

ecta or Vectis. In the year 530 it was invaded 
by Cerdic, the Saxon chief, and founder of the 
kingdom of Wessex, who, according to the Anglo- 
Sazon Chronicle, slaughtered the inhabitants of 
Carisbrook, and re-peopled the island with Jutes. 
From the Jutes descended the Kentish men and 
those who now dwelt in the island. Having 
traced the succession through the descendants of 
Cerdic for about a century, Mr. Pettigrew men- 
tioned that Cadwalla, king of the island, having 
been defeated in battle by Eardwin, fled into Ire- 
land, and thence into Brittany, but many years 

1 he returned and slaughtered the in- 
habitants with great cruelty. In the time of 

the Great and Ethelred the Unready, the 

were in possession of the Isle of Wight, 

and retained it for some time, carrying on their 
piratical practices with great success. Earl Godwin 
twice plundered the island in the reign of Edward 
mfessor, and Earl Tosti in the time of 
Harold. At the time of the Conquest, the island 
Was granted to William Fitz-Osborne, afterwards 
Earl of Hereford, one of the most powerful of the 
oman barons. In the reign of Henry VI. it 
Was erected into a kingdom, and bestowed upon 
Henry d Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, who was 


without issue, it passed again to the Crown of 
England. He had touched but briefly upon the 
ancient history of this beautiful island, but the 
members and friends of the association would 
have the subject again brought before them by 
Mr. Planché. As to the nature of those antiqui- 
ties some diversity of opinion had existed, and Sir 
Henry Englefield, an accurate observer and an ex- 
perienced antiquary, had remarked that not a 
vestige of the Romans remained in the island. 
Since his time, however, various barrows had been 
examined, and the result was that Roman funeral 
practices had been discovered to have been 
adopted, while Roman coins and other remains 
had been found. The most remarkable antiquities 
of the island were tumuli, which were known to be 
the tombs of Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Danes. 
They were the depositaries of the remains of the 
most ancient potentates, chieftains, and warriors. 
The tumulus was more ancient than the pyramid. 
The simplicity of the original mound, consisting 
of little more than a heap of stones or a pile of 
earth, had served to perpetuate its existence; and 
while the pyramid, the arch, or the obelisk had 
decayed and sunk into oblivion, the tumulus still 
remained to impress us with the reverence which 
in the earliest times was paid to the dead, and to 
place before us the significant fact that, while the 
irresistible and never-ceasing action of the elements 
or the fury of man had demolished splendid temples 
and grand mausolea, the more humble tumulus 
had escaped, and had even been permitted to re- 
tain its pristine shape. Tumuli were found in 
all parts of the world, and they were the 
most permanent memorials, for nothing but an 
earthquake or a deluge, ‘those great winding- 
sheets,’ as Lord Bacon had happily expressed it, 
‘which bring all things to oblivion,’ could 
destroy them. The ancient poets and historians 
all spoke of the mounds or tumuli. Homer and 
Herodotus abounded with allusions to or descrip- 
tions of them. The Greeks raised sepulchral 
tumuli and also burnt their dead. Homer de- 
cribed the funeral ceremonies performed on the 
death of heroes, and the siege of Troy furnished us 
with the first mention of a barrow. Some of the 
barrows of the Isle of Wight had been subjected 
to examination, though the results had hitherto 
been but briefly stated, and an interesting summary 
drawn up from the notes of the late Mr. J. Dennet, 
keeper of Carisbrook Castle, had been printed in 
the Winchester Congress volume of the Society's 
proceedings. Some of the antiquities which had 
been discovered in the barrows were deposited in 
the Museum at Newport. They had been derived 
principally from the western range of hills which 
extended from Carisbrook to Freshwater-gate, 
comprising a distance of about twelve miles, and 
their contents might be recognised as chiefly be- 
longing to the Roman and Saxon periods. The 
most ancient barrows of this country were to be 
regarded as British ; although there existed much 
difficulty in pointing out distinctly their essential 
difference from others perhaps of a period more 
recent, there yet appeared good ground for appro- 
priating to this people those mounds in which a 
stone chamber, formed in a rough and crude 
manner, and varying in dimensions, was contained 
within. The earth of many of these mounds 
having in the course of time been removed, the 
stones had been exposed, and constituted what 
were termed cromlechs. They were neither 
numerous nor extensive in England, yet were 
seattered over the various parts of the British 
islands, as well as other countries. An attentive 
examination of the contents of barrows served to 
denote the people by whom they were erected. 
A comparison of them in different localities would 
confirm our opinion with regard to the people, and 
their similarity in certain districts might be traced 
to the communications which had existed in dif- 
ferent countries, and would enable us to determine 
on the course of civilization and the progress of 
tribes, either for the purposes of commerce or 
conquest. The barrows of Western Europe offered 
abundant evidence of their relation to those of the 





‘owned by Henry's own hand, but he dying 





At Brooke Down a large Cinerary urn of brown 
earth, unbaked, was found at the summit of a 
barrow, and was evidently a secondary interment, 
the place of another having been discovered in the 
chalk below. It contained burnt bones, ashes 
and charcoal; and similar substances were met 
with in other urns near Freshwater. At Shal- 
combe Down bronze fibule and bone and ivory 
ornaments have been found. In one barrow in 
this place an iron sword, tweezers, and fibula of 
the Saxon kind had been found. The fibule 
were of a circular shape, some of them being 
composed of silver, which had been richly gilt. 
They were in fine preservation, At Chapel 
Downs skeletons and swords had been found of a 
decidedly Saxon period. The discovery of a per- 
fect skeleton was recorded, over the right shoulder 
of which was a glass vessel, exceedingly thin, and 
the edges turned over. It had a beautiful appear« 
ance from being so long buried in the earth. Ata 
previous examination a portion of another glass 
vessel, ribbed and fluted, was discovered, together 
with a bronze fibula and a spiral ring of white 
metal slightly silvered, which was found on the 
bone of a finger. About thirty graves were opened, 
and a variety of antiquities had been discovered. 
At Ashen Down a Roman barrow, as appeared by 
the incineration of the remains, was examined by 
Mr. Dennet in 1827, but neither weapon nor orna- 
ment was found in it. At Arreton Down a barrow 
was opened in which was a skeleton, together with 
fibulz, a comb, and a portion of a spear-head, the 
débris of wood still remaining in the socket. 
Having detailed the results of several other exami- 
nations, Mr. Pettigrew observed that in’ 1853 © 
twelve tumuli were opened on Ashly Down, and, 
from the relics there found, it would appear that 
they were those of the ancient inhabitants. The 
whole of the investigations which bad been hitherto 
made would appear to point to the conclusion that 
these barrows were erected during the transitional 
stage from Roman to Saxon domination. Fibule 
were of a decidedly Roman character. There were 
also calcined bones and incinerated remains, which 
would appear to have been Roman; while, on the 
other hand, there existed skeletons perfect, with 
the exception of the skull, which were in all pro- 
bability of Saxon origin. But, in addition to 
tumuli, there were other matters of great antiqua- 
rian interest in the Isle of Wight, among which 
were the old manorial and religious houses. A 
peculiar interest attached to that of Barton Ora- 
tory, from its having become the property of her 
Majesty. It was founded at the close of the reign 
of Henry III. or the commencement of Edward L, 
under the Augustine rule. It was a simple, mas- 
sive, and noble erection, but the greatest portion 
had been levelled with the ground. Two of the 
fronts had, however, been preserved, which would 
well repay the visit of an antiquary. A large 
number of coins had been discovered from time to 
time in the Isle of Wight, the earliest of which 
was one of M. Mecilius Tullius. A brass coin of 
Lucius Clius Cesar had also bane haga: * bag 
nearly 4000 English coins, principally sterlings, 0 
ome of ears III., Edward L., I1., and jis ae 
of England, and Alexander III., John Baliol, and 
Robert Bruce, of Scotland, besides numerous coms 
of Dukes and Counts of the neighbourhood, known 
as counterfeit sterlings. They appeared to have 
been deposited principally in the reign of Edward 
III., during a panic created by a French invasion. 
There were also in the island numerous ecclesias- 
tical antiquities, including monumental brasses. 
Many old and rare paintings in churches had also 
been discovered, which threw considerable light 
upon the pro: of the art. 

Mr. Pulupnew seed a paper contributed by Mr. 
H. S. Cuming, on the relics of Charles I. He 
observed that the name of that monarch and 
Carisbrook Castle, where he underwent thirteen 
months’ captivity, would ever be intimately as- 
sociated. There stood the moss-grown, ivy-mantled 
walls, within which he was incarcerated, the 
ram round which he moodily paced, the 


chamber where he slept, the iron-grated window 





| Scandinavians, the Cymmerians, and the Scythians. 





through which he made a fatile attempt to escape, 
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and beneath which lurked the wily Edmond Rolph 

with murderous intent on the life of the King. 

Newport also was associated with his fate, for 
there, in the old room in the Grammar School, sat 

the Parliamentary Commissioners—Hollis, Glyn, 

and Vane—when they held their conference, and 

secretly determined on the death of the king. The 
first relic of Charles I. he had to mention was a 
very beautiful cap, similar to what heralds termed 
the ‘‘cap of maintenance,” which was worn by the 
king when he attempted to escape from Carisbrook. 

* It fell out of the window, and was picked up by a 
gentleman named Lee, It was now believed to be 
in the possession of Mr. Robinson, of Marlborough- 

house, who received it from the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker. Their lamented president, the late Mr. 

R. Bernal, possessed a large silver watch said to 
have been given by Charles to Colonel Hammond 
while at Carisbrook. It was double-cased, the 
outer one being engraved with the figure of the 
king praying, and on the back of the inner case 
was engraved another praying figure of a'man in 
a@ gown, with the Saviour above. After the king 
was removed to Westminster for his trial it was 
stated by Sir P. Warwick that at the trial, while His 
Majesty was leaning in the court upon his gold- 
headed staff, the head broke off on a sudden, which, 
the king told Bishop Juxon, made a great impres- 
sion on him. This cane or staff was in the pos- 
session of a lady residing at Worcester. From the 
termination of the trial on the 27th January to his 
decapitation, three days afterwards, relics thickened 
upon them. The counterpane which covered his 
bed, and which was made of thick rich blue satin, 
embroidered with gold and silver in a deep border, 
came into the possession of a branch of the Crom- 
well family, and eventually descended to the family 
of Champneys, of Orchardleigh, near Frome, 
Somersetshire, by whom it had ever since been 
used as a christening mantle. When the king 


rose on the fatal morning of the 30th of January 
he said to his faithful attendant, ‘‘ Herbert, this 
is my second marriage-day ; I will be as trim to-day 


as may be; for before night I hope to be ‘espotised 
to my blessed Jesus.”” He then appointed what 
clothes he would wear. ‘Let me have a shirt 
more than ordinary,” said the King, ‘‘by reason 
the season is so sharp as probably may make me 
shake, which some observers will imagine proceeds 
from fear; I would have no such imputation; I 
fear not death—death is not terrible to me. I bless 
GodI am prepared.” On his way on foot through 
the park, the King gave Herbert a large and 
curious clock watch, which has been in the family 
of Mitford, of Pitt’s-hill, Sussex, for more than a 
century. On arriving at Whitehall he was led 
along the galleries and banqueting-house through 
a passage broken in the wall to the scaffold, which 
* was erected in front of the building, facing the 
present Horse Guards. The Prayer-book he used 
on the scaffold was sold in 1825, by Mr. Thomas, 
of King-street, Covent-garden. It was a folio, de- 
ficient of the title-page, but on that of the psalter 
was ‘Carolus R.,” in the King’s own hand-writing. 
The Presbytery of Dumfries declared that this book 
had been stolen from their library, but did not at- 
tempt to make good their claim, and it was knocked 
down to Mr. Slater for 100 guineas. The King 
gave his large watch, which he wore, to Mr. J. 
Ashburnham, who planned his escape from Hamp- 
ton-court in November, 1646, and to Bishop Juxon 
he gave his ‘‘ George,” pronouncing at the same 
time the word ‘‘remember.” Previous to giving 
the ‘‘George,” he asked the bishop for his cap, 
which when he had put on, he said to the execu- 
tioner, ‘‘ Does my hair trouble you?’ who desiring 
it might be all put under, it was put back by the 
bishop. This cap, which was one of white quilted 
* satin, after passing through various hands, came at 
last into the possession of Mr. Crofton Croker, and 
was sold at the dispersion of his collection last year for 
31.158, After the decapitation, the King’s shirt, with 
ruffled wrists, his white silk drawers, and the sheet 
which was thrown over the Royal corpse, came into 
the possession of Mr. Ashburnham, and, after having 
long been carefully preserved, they were, with the 


of the parish of Ashburnham, Sussex, to be kept 

for ever in the church. They were now exhibited 

in the chancel of that church in a case lined with 

red velvet. There were traces of blood on the 

shirt, and the sheet was almost covered with it. It 

had become nearly black. Richard Brandon, the 

hangman who was the executioner of the king, con- 

fessed that he took an orange stuck full of cloves 

out of the king’s pocket, as well as a handkerchief. 

After mentioning a great variety of other inte- 

resting relics of this ill-fated monarch, Mr. Cuming 

stated that none of them had gained such noto- 

riety as the knives with handles believed to have 

been cast of the metal which formed the equestrian 
statue of Charles now standing at Charing-cross. 

This noble statue, the work of the famous Hubert 
Le Sceur, was, according to Walpole, cast in a spot 
of ground near the church in Covent-garden, in 
1633, and, not being erected before the civil war, 

it was sold by the Parliament to John Rivet, a 
brazier, living at the sign of the Dial, near Holborn- 

conduit, with strict orders to break it in pieces. 

Rivet, however, concealed both horse and rider 
under ground till the Restoration, producing some 
fragments of old brass and a number of knives, the 
hafts of which he declared were made of the identical 
metal of which the statue was composed, and 
which were eagerly bought up both by Royalists 
and Republicans—by the one class from affection 
for their murdered master, and by the other as a 
badge of the triumph of their party. Such were a 
few of the most interesting relics; but what a train 
of thought did their recitalevoke! They led them 
step by step from the king’s arrival at Carisbrook 
Castle, in November, 1646, till his death upon the 
scaffold fifteen months afterwards. They awak- 
ened the recollection of many a restless spirit of 
that restless age. Prince and plebeian, friend and 
foe, the gay Cavalier and the gloomy Roundhead, 
seemed to be resuscitated as warning witnesses 
against the vices and errors of that stormy age, 
causing us to rejoice that we lived under the sway 
of one whose worth and virtue shed a blessing 
upon our land, and for whom every breast 
glowed with affection and every heart beat with 
devoted loyalty. 

Mr. W. H. Black exhibited some ancient and 
royal charters relating to the town of Newport. 
The first was a grant to the inhabitants of certain 
privileges of government and toll by Earl Richard 
de Redvers, in the reign of Henry II., which was 
followed by a great number of charters confirming 
those privileges, and which had been granted by 
the successive kings of England, from Richard II. 
till Charles II. In these charters the town was 
named Medine, and it was a singular fact mentioned 
by the lecturer that the earlier the date the better 
was the state of preservation in which the charters 
were. The original charters were in most cases 
produced, and the seals, which were very large, 
being composed chiefly of green wax, were in very 
good preservation. Many of the documents them- 
selves, however, were decayed, apparently from 
damp. In almost every case the first few words 
were ornamented, or left in outline, in order to be 
illuminated, if the parties should choose to incur 
the expense. There were very excellent portraits 
of some of the kings, including Edward VI. and 
Charles IT., in these documents. [Besides the 
charters, Mr. Black exhibited a mass of old docu- 
ments, preserved in the public records, relating to 
the leases of the land of the town. These, as well 
as the charters, were, with one or two exceptions, 
in Latin, and in the curious characters of the early 
ages, notwithstanding which Mr. Black read them 
off in English with a facility which astonished his 
hearers. He stated that they formed almost a 
complete history of the town from the reign of 
Henry ITI. to that of Elizabeth. 

On the following day the proceedings of the As- 
sociation commenced with a paper of general cha- 
racter, by Mr. C. E. Davis, on the various styles 
of architecture that had existed in England from 
the Norman, and a paper of valuable interest fol- 
lowed, by the Rev. Mr. Heath, on the Jewish 
Exodus, as illustrated by certain Egyptian papyri, 





watch beforementioned, bequeathed to the clerk 


many points of the political history of Egypt at 
time of the exodus are treated of, and are strongly 
corroborative of the Mosaic account. Thirteen 
hieratic papers have been published by the British 
Museum, of which five more or less illustrated 
the exodus, and portrayed the events of the 
day and the customs of the country. From the 
narrative it would seem that, just previous to the 
exodus, Rameses was succeeded by his son, Seti 
II., the old play-fellow and reputed first cousin of 
Moses, but that prince, being addicted to inten. 
perance, and being unable to curb the turbulent 
people of Palestine, who had been subdued by Ra. 
meses the Great, retired for thirteen years to 
Ethiopia, leaving the government of Egypt in the 
hands of Meneptah. At that time the Jews ap. 
peared to have been engaged upon some ex. 
tensive fortifications, under the superintendence 
of a naval officer, and a high Egyptian scribe, 
named Euna, appeared as numbering the Asamite 
population. They seemed at that time to 
be particularly unruly, and two women, 
from separate fortifications, addressed them- 
selves personally to Euna, and obtained leave to 
proceed to a place called Neht Hotep for a great 
festival. They then desired that the whole people 
should go with them, and, after some difficulty, 
Euna consented, but insinuated in the papyri that 
it was the naval officer who was responsible for the 
valuable garments taken by the people from the 
public stores, It thus appeared that the slave 
population of the Delta were allowed to go into 
the Wilderness certain days in the year for their 
national festivals. The spoiling of the Egyptians 
appeared to be the abstracting of the rich robes in 
which the religious ceremonies were performed, 
and a singular fact was thus brought to light that 
the Israelites worshipped in the same vestments 
as the Egyptians. The narrative then went on to 
trace the operations of the people, and concluded 
with a highly poetical lament for the death of the 
king’s son, one of the very first poetical Egyptian 
pieces ever discovered. The remainder of pre 
‘was pleasantly occupied with a visit to Caris 
Castle and Church. 


A FORTNIGHT since the Bucks Architectural and 
Archeological Society had a pleasant meeting a 
Buckingham, when an excursion was made to 
Maid’s Moreton Church, and a conversaztone was 
held in the town hall of Buckingham, under the 
direction of Sir Harry Verney, when a paper was 
read by the Rev. W. J. Burgess, entitled 
‘Notes of Roman Interments in Britain, as intro 
ductory to the description of the sepulchral remains 
found near Weston Turville.’ On the following 
morning an excursion party visited Hillesden 
Church, about four miles from Buckingham, 
and in the evening Mr. H. Hearn read the second 
part of a paper on ‘The Modern History of Church , 
Bells,’ written by the Rev. R. E. Batty; and the 
first part of a paper on ‘The Ancient History of 
Church Bells.’ Captain Burgess then made sundry 
explanations as to the manner in which a certait 
sum of money had been expended in openilg 
mounds at Hampden. They had not as yet been 
successful in finding any articles of interest. At 
Little Kemble, Bucks, some tesselated tiles bad 
been found, and it was thought that others would 
also be discovered were diligent search made. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue forthcoming meeting of the British Associ 
tion at Glasgow promises to be a brilliant one, if 
we may judge by the list, necessarily incomplete, 
of those who have intimated their intention of being 
present—viz., Lord Harrowby, the President af 
the Liverpool meeting, who will vacate the chait 
in favour of the Duke of Argyll, the President 
elect; the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Eglinton; 
Sir Charles Lyell, Sir R. I. Murchison, Lord Du 
raven ; Professors Sedgwick, Phillips, Nicol, Flem 
ing, Henslow, Syme, Balfour, Dickie, Faraday, 





translated within the present year. In these papyri 


Daubeny, W. A. Miller, Gregory, Frankland, Re 
nalds, Connell, More, Pillans, Kelland, &.; De 
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Robinson of Armagh, Sir John Richardson, Sir 
Jobn Ross, Sir William Jardine, Rear-Admiral 
Beechey, Major-General Chesney, Col. Rawlinson, 
Col. Sabine, Col. Sykes, Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Lord 
Enniskillen, Col. Portlock, Robert Hutton, Esq., 
Robert Chambers, Esq., James Smith, Esq. of 
Jordan Hill, Hugh Miller, Esq., Capt. Collinson, 
Dr. Inglis, W. J. Burchell, Esq., Sir David 
Brewster, E. W. Binney, Esq., Manchester, Tho- 
mas Graham, Esq., Master of the Mint, N. B. 
Ward, Esq., C. C. Babington, Esq., Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Dr. Hassall, &c. Amongst foreigners 
are, His Highness Prince Charles Bona- 
, Dr. Retzius, Professor of Anatomy at Stock- 
holm; Dr. Kdlliker, Professor of Anatomy at 
Wurzburg; Dr. Steetz, of Hamburgh; Monsieur 
Persoz, author of the well-known work on Calico- 
printing; Mons. Grabau, Director of Mines, Pied- 
mont; Mr. Barnard, Professor of Astronomy, &c., 
University of Mississippi; J.V. Broberg, of Stock- 
holm; Professor de Konninck, of Liege; the Baron 
yon Liebig; Professor H. D. Rogers, of Phila- 
delphia, &c. Preparations are being made for an 
Exhibition of the Chemical Manufactures of Glas- 
gow, for one of Photographs, and one illustrative 
of Local Geology. Excursions will be made to the 
jsland of Arran, and to Loch Lomond, and an en- 
deavour will be made to show, in a vivarium, 
some of the marine animals of the Clyde. Many 
manufactories will be open to the strangers—such 
asthose of Messrs. Napier (with the steam-ship 
Persia); Tennant’s chemical works, St. Rollox ; H. 
Monteith & Co.’s Turkey-red works; James Tem- 
feo Co.’s carpet factory; the sewing-thread 
ies of Messrs. Alexander, Glasgow, and J. 
and P, Coats, Paisley; the sewed muslin ware- 
houses of Messrs. Brown and of Messrs. D. and J. 
Macdonald ; the sugar refinery of Messrs. Murdoch 
and Doddrell, and the power-loom and spinning 
factories of Messrs. Scott, Johnston, Grant, and 
Robertson; the alum works of Messrs. John Wil- 
son and Son, Hurlet; and the Monkland Iron and 
Steel Company's works. / 
The copious reports of the proceedings of the 
Royal visitors at Paris in the daily papers, render 
our notice of them almost superfluous. In the 
following official sentences from the Moniteur the 
pith is given of the voluminous correspondence 
teating to the visits to the Palais d’ Industrie :— 
“The august visitors passed successively through 
the nave containing the trophies of French and 
foreign industry ; the galleries on the ground floor, 
where the produce of every nation is represented ; 
and the circular galleries, where the most elegant 
furniture, musical instruments, and cutlery of Paris 
we displayed. The Queen stopped for a moment 
in that portion of the circular gallery which con- 
tains the most remarkable trophies of English in- 
dustry, The Rotonde of the Panorama, where 
the manufactories of Sevres and of the Gobelins 
have sent their masterpieces, and where the Crown 
are displayed, attracted for a long time 
the attention of the Queen and of their Royal 
. From the Rotonde their Majesties 
proceeded to the gallery on the quay, the whole 
etent of which they passed through, often stop- 
Ping with interest to examine the ingenious me- 
thanism of the powerful machines set in motion by 
stam. During this visit, which lasted for nearly 
three hours, Her Majesty Queen Victoria and His 
l Highness Prince Albert repeatedly expressed 
to His Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon their 
ion at the order and able arrangement of our 
fneExhibition. Their Majesties were the object of 
the warmest sympathy on the part of the exhibitors. 
They were everywhere received with shouts of 
Vine la Reine, Vive UEmpereur /” During the 
Week most of the scenes of greatest historical inte- 
mat in Paris have been visited, and the papers 
contain ample reports of the brilliant entertain- 
ments, festive and artistic, of each evening. The 
cudial and enthusiastic feeling towards the Queen 
of England exhibited in the streets, and especially 


m the Faubourg Saint Antoine, is the 
tal and historical fact of this memorable visit. 
this feeling the following verses by M. St. Pere 
Ge genial expression :— 





“ Arr—‘ Partant pour la Syrie? 
“ Léve ta téte altiére, 
Paris, ville des rois, 
La reine d’Angleterre 
Touche ton sol Gaulois, 
Tressaille d’allégresse, 
Terre des troubadours, 
Grandeur, beauté, jeunesse, 
Ont droit 4 nos amours, 
*O reine, ta présence 
Prés d’un Napoléon 
Consacre l’alliance 
De France et d’Albion ; 
De leur lutte insensée 
Perdons le souvenir; 
N’ayons dans la pensée 
Qu’un heureux avenir, 
* Opposant leur banniére 
Aux projets des pervers, 
La France et l’Angleterre 
Régiront l’univers ; 
La science féconde, 
Les arts, enfans du ciel, 
Enlaceront le monde 
De leur bras fraternel. 
“ Guerriers des deux patries, 
Quand la paix nous rendra 
Vos enseignes unies, 
Chacun vous bénira, 
Les fils de notre terre 
Disent: Vive l’Anglais, 
Hourra! dit l’Angleterre, 
Pour ces braves Francais, 
* Et nous, sur le passage 
Des deux grands souverains, 
Que nos chants soient le gage 
De triomphes certains, 
A la muse immortelle, 
Empruntons ce doux chant : 
* Amour a la plus belle, 
‘ Honneur au plus vaillant !’” 


A proposal to establish an hospital in London 
under the charge of Miss Nightingale, as a testi- 
monial of her generous and valuable services, has 
elicited some discussion in the public journals. 
The suggestion is supported by Mrs. Sidney Her- 
bert and others who have taken prominent interest 
in the subject since the commencement of the war. 
We have received the following communication 
from Mrs. (S. C.) Hall:— 


“ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


“ Sir,—I have been some time occupied in making arrange- 
ments to induce a public subscription, in order to present a 
worthy and becoming testimonial to Miss Nightingale. 

“Lady Canning, Mrs. Sidney Herbert, and others of her 
personal friends, agree that this testimonial ought to be a 
means of enabling Miss Nightingale to establish a hospital 
or institute, in which she may, on her return to England, 
work out her long-cherished object of training nurses to 
attend the sick. 

“A testimonial of this kind is perhaps the only one this 
admirable woman would accept. 

“Tam sure you will think me justified in asking your ad- 
vocacy of this Bm oe = Many ladies distinguished by sta- 
tion, talent,-and wealth, have expressed themselves eager to 
7 it. 7 “Tam, &., ANNa Maru Hatt, 

rs. S. 


. Hall, 
* 21, Ashley-place, Victoria-street.” 


With every desire to see improvements in hospital 
management, as well as to give all due honour to 
Miss Nightingale, we must say that great caution 
will be necessary in making a radical change in 
the arrangements at present existing in our home 
hospitals. The system advocated by Miss Night- 
ingale and Mrs, Sidney Herbert is that of unpaid 
nursing. Mr. 8. G. Osborne, a qualified and im- 
partial judge, while bearing testimony to the great 
benefits conferred by the volunteers who so nobly 
came forward to supplement the insufficient attend- 
ance in the military hospitals at Scutari, gives his 
decided opinion that the work is not such as is 
generally suited for English ladies. There is ample 
scope in hospitals and elsewhere for the occasional 
exertions of devoted charity, without interfering 
with the constant and laborious duties of attend- 
ants who must be paid for their services, and must 
act entirely under the direction of medical men. 
If Miss Nightingale’s Institution were proposed 
merely as a place of training for ordinary nurses, 
there would be no hesitation about recommending 
it, but it will not do to trust to voluntary charity 
for the performance of work much of which is of a 
routine and menial, as well as a painful and dis- 
agreeable kind. There was a romance and novelty 
in the idea of succouring the wounded soldiers in 
the East, which led many unsuitable persons to 
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volunteer their services, who would never have 
engaged in similar works of charity at home, where 
there is always abundant sickness and disease. 
We are glad to see the proposal in ‘The Times’ 
for the immediate establishment of a national mili- 
tary hospital, analogous to the Haslar Naval Hos- 
pital at Portsmouth. At this hospital male soldier 
nurses, or hospital orderlies, might be trained for 
service elsewhere. For lunatic asylums, a far more 
dangerous and disagreeable duty, there is no lack 
of suitable male attendants. The advice and super- 
intendence of ladies like Miss Nightingale would 
be valuable to paid nurses, but the main work must 
be entrusted to professional attendants, and not to 
charitable volunteers. 

The unseemly controversy between the late first 
lord of the Admiralty and the late admiral of the 
Baltic fleet, has taken a more definite form since 
the recent bombardment of Sweaborg. Apart 
from the personalities of the case, the subjects 
brought forward in Sir Charles Napier’s letter of 
this week are of some importance in regard to the 
correct history of the war. It appears that a re- 
port was sent home, dated June 12, 1854, com- 
mencing thus :—‘‘The only successful manner of 
attacking Sweaborg that I can see, after the most 
mature consideration, assisted by Admiral Chads, 
who is a practical man and knows more about 
gunnery than any man in the service, is by fitting 
out a great number of gunboats carrying one gun 
with a long range, and placing them west of Swea- 
borg and south of Helsingfors ; every shell from 
them would tell somewhere, and perhaps not five 
per cent. from the enemy would take effect ; back 
them by the fleet to relieve the men, and in the 
course of the summer Sweaborg would be reduced 
to ashes, and Helsingfors also, if it was thought 
proper ; and I don’t see why we are to be mealy- 
mouthed about it in time of war; the ships you 
will see could not be destroyed, because they could 
move out of the way.” Sir Charles Napier says 
that General Jones gave it as his opinion, that by 
landing.5000 men on the island of Bak-Holmen, 
throwing up works, and then making a simulta- 
neous attack with the fleet, Sweaborg might be re- 
duced in seven or eight days. This plan was re- 
jected by a council of war. Reports of other 
plans taken into consideration are given, but they 
have now lost their interest. The plain state of 
the case is, that Sir C. Napier could easily have 
done last year as much or more than has now been 
effected at Sweaborg, had he possessed an equal 
force of gunboatsand mortars. Sir James Graham 
is chiefly answerable for the inefficiency of the fleet 
in that respect. Late in the season he urged Sir 
C. Napier to attack with the ships of the line, ac- 
cording to a plan submitted by the admiral as 
practicable, but the risk of failure, and the cer- 
tainty of much loss, as well as the withdrawal of 
the French forces in the interval, led to the pro- 
posal being prudently abandoned. In the course 
of the remarks on Sir C. Napier’s command last 
year we have not seen any public notice of one 
statement current among naval men. Captain 
Hall (Nemesis Hall) early in the season, after 
surveying Bomarsund, submitted a plan for its de- 
struction. His proposal was warmly pir by 
Admiral Chads, but Sir C. Napier put his veto on 
it. The result was that a naetee imposing and 
expensive armament was afterwards sent, and the 
French had the credit of an achievement which 
could have been effectually done by Captain Hall 
and his gallant comrades. If this is the case, it 
affords another proof of Sir C. Napier’s indecision 
as a commander-in-chief. 

The visit of the Associated Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions of Lancashire and Cheshire to the seat of 
Lord Derby, last Saturday, seems to have been a 
well-conducted and pleasant event. Members 
from all the towns in the district, to the 
number of above 5000, met at Knowsley, and the 
noble mansion and grounds were most liberally 
thrown open for their gratification. Lord Stanley 
made a sensible and appropriate speech to the as- 
sembled multitude, in the course of which he re- 
ferred to the distinguishing features of the Associa- 
tion, some of which deserve to be imitated by 
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similar institutions in other parts of the country. 
‘€In this Association, his Lordship said, there are 
seventy institutions, and more than 16,000 mem- 
bers, while your libraries and reading-rooms con- 
tain in the aggregate about 250,000 volumes. Of 
this association, as I understand it, the two leading 
features are these,—One is, mutual assistance 
among a large number of unconnected institutions, 
the securing of a bond of union between them, of a 
common centre to which all their members may 
look ; so that local difficulties may be more easily 
got over, local quarrels or differences as to manage- 
ment decided in an amicable way, and the special 
experience of each institution made available for 
the common benefit of all. That is one object, of 
which the advantage is readily recognised, and to 
a considerable extent has been attained. The other 
leading feature is the establishment of itinerating 
libraries, or collections of books, circulating gra- 
tuitously from village to village, in rural districts 
which are not populous enough to maintain libra- 
ries for themselves. That is still almost a novelty 
in England. It is now for the first time being 
tried in other counties; but here the system has 
been (though but on a limited scale) in operation 
for three years. It*has met with signal and re- 
markable success; and I am bound to affirm, and 
glad to have an opportunity of doing so, that, as a 
means of diffusing knowledge, it deserves more 
general notice than it has yet received.” In the 
absence of Lord Derby, who is in Scotland, Lord 
Stanley offered the members a hearty welcome, 
and gave directions for every facility for the enjoy- 
meut of their holiday excursion to Knowsley. 

A subscription is on foot for a memorial of the 
late M. Foudrinier, the ingenious and indefatigable 
perfecter of paper-making machinery. It was for- 
merly intended to purchase an annuity for M. 
Foudrinier, who had spent much money in carrying 
out his experimental improvements, and since his 
death it is proposed to make some provision for his 
two surviving daughters. The subscription list is 
headed by the proprietors of ‘The Times,’ and of 
‘The London Journal,’ With 1001. each; and 
Messrs. Pirie and Sons, and Cowan and Sons, 
papermakers, 507. each; and there are many con- 
tributors of lesser sums. Messrs. Prescott, Grote, 
and Co., bankers, are treasurers of the fund. 

By a series of new regulations as to the postal 
conveyance of newspapers to foreign parts, an im- 
pressed stamp does not frank transmission, but 
adhesive stamps are required, according to the 
scales already in force for weight and for different 
countries. Or the paper may be prepaid in money. 
Stamped newspapers are now, therefore, only 
serviceable for transmission and re-transmission by 
the home post-office. 

The obituary of the week contains the name of 
Mr. Colburn, the well-known publisher. Mr. 
Colburn commenced his career, we believe, 
with forming a Circulating Library in Con- 
duit-street, but early laid the foundation, by 
his zeal in the publication of works of sterling lite- 
rature, of that important business in Great Marl- 
borough-street, from which he retired a year or 
two since in favour of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
Mr. Colburn was the first publisher and, we be- 
lieve, founder of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ and the 
first book reviewed in our opening Number, Jan. 
25th, 1817, was a volume of ‘ Private Correspond- 
ence of Benjamin Franklin,’ published by him. 

The King of Prussia has given a gold medal to 
Lieut. Maury of the United States navy, in recog- 
nition of his services to science, an honourable 
distinction which will be approved by scientific 
men of all nations. 

A handsome donation of books has been made 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution by Mr. 
T. B. Macaulay, M. P., the President of the Insti- 
tution. 


The performances at the Royal Italian Opera 
commence on Monday evening, with Verdi’s Jl 
Trovatore, and an act of Lucia di Lammermoor. 

At Drury Lane the performance of English 
ae is continued with success. Last Saturday 

. Barnett’s Mowntain Sylph was produced, and 
has this week been repeated, The chief parts are 





well sustained by Mrs, Escott, the Sylph, Miss 
Lanza, Jessie, Mr. Halford, Christie, Mr. Eliot 
Galer, Donald, and Mr. Farquharson, Hela, or the 
wizard of the glen. Mr. Farquharson’s fine bass 
voice tells with effect in Drury Lane, and he sings 
with dramatic spirit as well as with artistic skill. 
Among other operas produced these last two weeks, 
have been The Beggar’s Opera, and Love in a Vil- 
lage, the latter admirably acted, and the songs 
well given, but the orchestral music carelessly per- 
formed. The audience seem, however, to relish 
these old English musico-dramatic entertainments. 
Mr. Barrett is Justice Woodcock, Mr. H.:Braham, 
Hawthorn, Mr. Halford, Hodge, Miss Fanny 
Reeves, Deborah, and Miss Lanza, Rosetta. Mr. 
James Anderson is announced for next week in 
Macbeth, Rob Roy, and The Slave, with the music 
of Locke and Sir Henry Bishop. 

The festival of the three choirs, Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, has this week been 
celebrated at the latter city with brilliant success, 
With the exception of a new Jubilate by Mr. 
Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
the musical superintendent of the festival, there 
has been no novelty presented this year, but some 
pieces not generally known in this country have 
been performed, among which ‘Mendelssohn’s 
90th Psalm is the most noticeable. The chief 
performers have been the same as are announced 
for the more imposing festival at Birmingham, 
with the addition of Madame Clara Novello, about 
whose engagement at Birmingham some contro- 
versy we observe has taken place. Whatever be 
the exact explanation of this affair, the absence of 
Madame Novello will be regretted at Birmingham. 
At Hereford the performances of Grisi and Mario, 
who have seldom taken part on such occasions, have 
given much satisfaction. The grand masterpieces 
of sacred music have been performed with impos- 
ing effect in the cathedral, and the secular con- 
certs in the Shire Hall have been of unusual 
variety and excellence. The financial results of 
the festival have been gratifying, the proceeds, as 
most of our readers are aware, being in aid of the 
fund for the widows and orphans of the clergy of 
these dioceses, in which it is stated that the number 
of livings under the annual value of 1001. is no 
fewer than 149. A better distribution of church 
revenues ought to render such charity needless, 
but meanwhile the assistance derived from the 
festival is as welcome to the recipients as it is 
honourable to the managers of the fund. 

At the Haymarket a new burlesque has this 
week been produced, stupid in its design, but smart 
in its execution, as might be expected from the 
authors, the brothers Brough, Olympus in a Muddle, 
or The Wrong People in the Wrong Places. In 
spite of the drollery of Mr. Compton and Mr. 
Clarke, the showy effect of the goddesses of the 
stage, and the cleverness of some of the allusions 
and parodies, classical burlesques are dull affairs, 
and the political hits of the present one are felt to 
be out of place on the stage. 

A new farce, for Mr. Wright, is to be produced 
next week at the Adelphi. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EntomoLocicaL. — Aug. 6th. — John Curtis, 
Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair. Professor 
J. F. Pictet, of Geneva, was elected an honorary 
member, in the room ‘of Dr. De Haan, deceased, 
and Edward H. Burnell, Esq., was elected an or- 
dinary member. Dr. Power exhibited some of the 
rarest British Coleoptera recently captured, includ- 
ing Agrilus chryseis, Anthraxius nitidula, Rhyn- 
colus ater, Microrhagus pygmeus, and Drypta 
emarginata. Mr. Bond exhibited Pionea marga- 
ritalis, Nawia cilialis, Opadia funebrana, and 
other rare Lepidoptera from Cambridgeshire. Mr. 
Baly exhibited Cryptocephalus nitens taken at Cob- 
ham, Kent. Mr. Doubleday exhibited Carad;ina 
blanda and alsines, two perfectly distinct species 
generally mixed in collections under the former 
name, Mr. Weir exhibited Penthina sauciana, 
reared from Vaccinium myrtillus, and Anarsia 
geniste reared from Genista tinctoria ; also an An- 








throcera flipendule, with only five spots, found iy 
copulé with one having the normal six spots, ¥; 
Dutton exhibited some Lepidoptera from the lik 
of Wight, among which was Agrotis Tunigers, 
Mr. Douglas exhibited a specimen of Trochilivn 
chrysidiforme, taken on 25th June near Dover 

Mr. J. A. Brewer. This is one of our rarest ny, 
tive insects, and only two examples are recorded t) 
have been taken, both many years ago, M 
Douglasalsoexhibited Asychna wratella from Dare 
Wood, and Butalis fusco-enea from Headley-lan, 
Mr. Westwood exhibited a living scorpion, import 
with plants for the Horticultural Society, and, 
specimen of Ludius ferrugineus, reared by Mr 
Boddy. He also exhibited eggs and larve of th 
flea of the dog, stating that Mr. Haliday had ds. 
sected some of the larvee, and was convinced th 
insect could not belong to the order Diptera, ask 
had believed, but must be placed as a distinct one 
as proposed by Kirby and Spence. The eggs ar 
not affixed to any surface, as had been asserted, 
but were deposited loose. Mr. Westwood likewis 
exhibited a specimen of Saturnia Cynthia received 
from India, and a specimen from Malta, said tok 
the same species which had recently been imported 
there from India for the sake of the silk spun 

the caterpillars, but which Dr. Boisduval had é& 
scribed in the Annales of the Entomological Society 
of France as a distinct species under the named 
S. Ricini. Mr. Westwood said the differences be 
tween these specimens were so slight that he did 
not think Dr. Boisduval had sufficient grounds fr 
separating them. He held that the progeny fs 
single pair of S. Cynthia, if widely distributed 
would show in three or four generations as mut 
difference among them as existed between thes 
so-called species. Some conversation ensued upm 
the great abundance of Noctuz this year, andit 
appeared from the observations made that it ws 
general in the south of England, and that the popr- 
lar notion that a hard winter was fatal to insets 
was certainly not true as regarded these moths, 








VARIETIES. 


The Ancient Embankment of the Thames—T 
embankment of the river, a most gigantic work, 
was, although we have no particular accom 
executed, or at least directed, by the Roma 
Few of the thousands who enter the Thames think 
that the great stream on which vessels of the larget 
size are afloat, is, in fact, an artificial canal, raisd 
in many places considerably above the level of the 
surrounding country. It is a wonderful work, ail 
it is singular that we should have no record of it 
first execution. The artificial bank of river extents 
either on one side of the river or the other, almot 
from the Nore to Richmond in Surrey, and som 
judgment may be formed of its magnitude, by the 
difficulty of repairing a breach made by a high ai 
violent tide at Dagenham in Essex. On this oct 
sion (1707) a breach was made in this bank of th 
river of 100 yards wide, and nearly 20 feet deep 
by which alarming accident 1000 acres of rich 
in Dagenham level were overflowed, and neal 
120 acres of land washed into the Thames, form 
a sandbank nearly a mile in length, that ex 
over one half of the channel. After several unstt 
cessful attempts, Captain Perry, who had bet 
employed in similar works by the Czar Peter, 
Russia, at an enormous expense and with mud 
difficulty, completed a wall. It is difficult to at 
mate the advantages of the Thames emt 
After that was completed, many districts woul 
be gradually gained from the waters ; and Thomé 
Island (the site of Westminster Abbey), 4 
place, partly’ covered with scrubby bushes, and @ 
which at an early period a hermit established 
cell, extended in various directions. South oa 
also increased; but then Lambeth, Vauxhall, 
Battersea, now occupied by so many tho f 
were under water, as was the greater portion 
land from Wandsworth to Woolwich, to 
to Gravesend, and to Sheerness; and th 
north range from Poplar to the Isle of Dogs.— 
Builder. 
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Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 

LONDON. 

Directors, 

Josnva Locxwoop, Esq., Chairman. 
Wituam Wrsnrow, ksq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thos: Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Avprtorns~Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mzpicat Orricers—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary anD Secretany—Charies Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 


ter! 4 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred 
Tnousand Pounds. 

‘At the Division of Surplus in 1852, about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the sums assured, 
under Participating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
charge, to reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) 
north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitade, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere—distant 
more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms,may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


Ysrep KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


8, WaTeRLoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwarda of £125,000. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy CHarnMAN. 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
teeting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
ing £1 18s. 41. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
commencement of the Company. 

Sums Assured. Bonuses added. 
£ «+. £1987 10 
«+» 1590 0 





Payable at Death. 
encccccerccss £6987 10 
oe 55 


cosee 19815 .. ° 

Exaurte.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
£5000,at an annual premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December Jast, €2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
4nd have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almost as 
Much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
tga need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 

ife. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion 
with insurances. 
ome tuses and every information afforded on application at 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 15 and 16 Vic., ¢. 100. 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
Caarauan~ JAMES CLAY, Esq., 25, Montagu Square. 
Derry Cuareman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower St. 
James B. Alexander, Esq. 8. W. Daukes, Esq. 
A. Beattie, Esq. W. Eade, Esq. 
W.C. Buller, Esq. H. M. Farquhar, Esq. 
G. Clive, Esq. A. Greig, Esq. 
i Hon. A, Kinnaird, M.P. 
Bayxens—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mali East. 
Sozicrrons—Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram, and Whately, 
68, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

This Company grants insurance tickets for single or double 
journeys or for excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
Cipal railway stations, and also Periodical! Insurances to cover the 
tk of Patal Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on 
any Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 

» and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any 
Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 
To insure £1000, at an Annua! Premium of 20s. 
Ditto £200, ditto 5a. 

The prem‘ ums charged include the Stamp Duty, which is paid 
bythe Company under its special Act of Parliament. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 2, Old Broad St., London. 
-_— 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 
CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 


No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
ued at .... éagbnseh Wea (40 <6d4awquecssdaeneee 
The Liabilities at.......c.svccccccccscecesecees £144,376 


Leaving a Surplus for division of ....--..+.++-.. £32,485 
of the Company embraces every description of risk 
Connected with Life Assurance, 
continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
WILLIAM 


i other Security. RATRAY, Actuary. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 


Drrecrors. 

Tue CuisHowim, hairman. 
Ricwarp Harrtzy Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Michael E. Bagnold.; William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Rey. F. W. J. Vickery. 


Henry Lawson, Esq. | 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between 8/0 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwith ing ‘he extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
ee eet, the allowance previously awarded to the Policy- 

olders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 





years. 
— following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
ion. 





Annual 
Premium 
originally 


Annual 
Premium 
now 
payable. 
£ s. d. 
6 6 0 

8 ll 
lo 3 4 
15 9 
23 19 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 


Allowance 
of 31% 
per cent. 


Age when} Amount 
Assured. | Assured. 

















ESTABLISHED 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 

Sum Assured payable at Sixty,or at Death if occurring pre- 
viously. —_—— 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits, 





(PRUPRIETARY.) 


Half | Whole | 
& |Premium/Prem:um | 
< |istSeven| Rem. |; 
of Life. 


(muTvAL.) 


| Half- 

Yearly 
Pre- 

mium. 





Years. 





30 
40 
50 | 

60 48 


E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 














BAY K OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON, . 


Estasuisuep A.D. 1844. Caritat Stock £500,000. 


PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on applieation. 





912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Stroncxst, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaPEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most pl and ive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 











ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application. 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





A T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimensof British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 

rushes, 





URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 

TUBING —Many inquiries having been made as to the 

Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:— 


FROM SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, BART., VENTNOR, 
LE OF WIGHT.—Second Testimonial. 

“In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders and other per- 
sons have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now several years; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Tele- 
graph Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, 
Buckets, with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manu- 
factured by the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale 
Dealers, in Town and Country. 





EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 

fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperia! Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, lis. 


*,* Orders from the country should expressly state “‘KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 





DINNEFORD’S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, particu- 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 


Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing Chemists, ‘and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, Lonaon, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 





R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 

a for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efficacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.B.C.P., 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c. 

** I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

The ** Medical Circular,’ May 10, 1854, 

“We unhesitatingly r d Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the fid of the profession.” 

Sold onty in Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh's 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENCINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh's Sole 
Consignees ; and 1x THE Country by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 














OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the concen- 
trated juice of the sea-weed, to which medical authorities 
ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence by the 
sea. In cases of acute or chronic rh gout, igia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints, it is superseding all other 
external remedies; also for weakness, contractions, paralysis, de- 
formities, tumours, scrofulous diseases, and the malformations of 
rickety or badly nursed children, and in all cases where friction is 
recommended. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by KEATING, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all chymists. The pamphlet, 
which should be read by all persons, may be had gratis on appli- 
cation, or post free by enclosing Six Stamps. 








FASLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS 

effectual Remedies for the CURE of RHEUMATISM.— 
Mr. Harrison, Chemist, of Leeds, informed Pro: Holloway, by 
letter dated April 20, 1855, that Mr. Umpleby, of Newtown, had 
been a great sufferer for many years with rheumatism, for which 
he consulted several eminent medical men, and tried a number of 
reputed medicines without effect. Hearing, however, of Holloway's 
celebrated Pills and Ointment, he was induced to try them, and 
after using these wonderful medicaments for a short time he has 
been effectually cured, not having had a return of the complaint 
for the last nine months.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors; and at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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LASGOW:’ MEETING of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
—_— CE, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 12th September, 





President, 
His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLE, F.RB.S, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Principal Macrartay, D.D. | Jas. Suir, Esq. of Jordan- 
Sir Wiiu1aM Jarpineg, Bart.,| _ hill, F.R.S. 


F.R.S.E. Water Crum, Esq., F.R.S. 
Tomas GranaM, Esq., Mas- | Professor Wu, OMSON, 
ter of the Mint, F.R.S. M.A., F.B.S, 
Sir Cuantzs Lrett, F.R.S, 


General Secreta 
Colonel Epwarp Sazrnz, R.A,, VP a 
Assistant General Secretary. 

Jouy Puruxtes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Deputy Reader 
in Geology in the University of Oxford. 

General Treasurer, 

Joun Taxtor, Esq., F.R.S., London, 

Local Treasurers. 

Professor Ramsay; James M‘CuE.uanp, Esq., F.ES, 
Local Secretaries, 

Joun StranG, Esq., LL.D.; Prof. Taos, ANDERSON, M.D,; 
Wa. Gova.re, Esq., F.L.S, 


‘S., &c., Westminster, 


Admission to Meetings. 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the Meeting may make 
their choice of being proposed as Life Members, paying Ten 
Pounds as a Composition, or Annual Subscribers, paying One 
Pound annually and an Admission Fee of One Pound (making 

er Two Pounds on admission), or Associates for the 
eeting, paying One Pound. 

Ladies may obtain Tickets through the application of a 
— in the Reception Room—price One Pound each 


et. 
Without a proper Ticket for the year, as defined above, no 
is admitted to any of the Meetings, weions, Fc, 
No other Ticket is required, except for Excursions and the 
Dinner, 





Reception Room. 


The Trades’ Hall will be opened on or about Wednesday, 
the 5th of September, for the Reception of Members, for the 
distribution of Tickets and Programmes, for the Sale of Re- 


to Members, and for giving information in regard to 
Podgings and other arrangements, and the arrival and loca- 
tion of bers, 
Interim Programme of the Proceedings of 
the Meeting. 


The General Committee will hold its first meeting on Wed- 
nesdsy, 12th September, at One o’Clock P.m., in the Mer. 
chants’ Hall, Hutcheson Street. 

The first eral Meeting will be held on Wednesday, the 
12th of —s at — P.M., in the City Hall, when his 
Grace the of Argyll will be installed as President, and 
deliver an Address. 

The Sections will meet for the reading of Papers, &c., on 
Thursday morning, the 13th September, at Eleven o’Clock 
a.m, in the University, and afterwards at the same hour 
daily during the week of the Meeting. The Sections are as 
follows :— 

Snes tad Minevaloe; including their 
an neralogy, inclu eir ap- 
“2 plication to Agriculture and the Arts, 
» ©, Geology. 
»  D, Zoology and Botany, including Physiology. 
» E, Geography and Ethnology, 
»  £, Statistics. : 
»  &, Mechanical Science. 

The proceedings at the other Evening Meetings cannot yet 
be soumaeed ; it is expected, however, that two of the even- 
ings will be pied by di on subjects of great in- 
terest, one or two by Conversaziones, and one by the Dinner 
of the Association, with the President in the chair, 











Excursions, Exhibitions, &c. 


An Excursion is intended to be made in the steamer Jona, 
to Arran, on Thursday, the 20th September, besides which 
one or two others are under consideration. A Museum of 

Geology, a Collection of the Products of the Chemical 
Manufactures of Glasgow, and a Photographic Exhibition 
will be open to Members. ‘ 

Numerous Manufactories and Public Works will also, 
under certain regulations, be open to Members, 


— for Tickets may be made in the meantime in 


THOMAS ANDERSON, } Local 
WILLIAM GOURLIE, ) Secretaries, 


Glasgow, 9th August, 1855. 








RITISH ASSOCIATION.—It is requested 
that all Notices of Scientific Communications to the 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





a 

.MAY FLOWERS: being a Sequel of 
Notes and Notions on Created —- By the Author of 
* March Winds and April Showers,’ With numerous Wood 
Engravings. 5s, 


II, 

MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the 
Author of ‘ Episodes of Insect Life,’ With numerous Wood 
Engravings. 5s, 

TI, 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late Pro- 
fessor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S, Selected from his 
Writings in ‘The Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait, and 
Memoir, Price 6s, 


Iv. 

FLORA of NEW. ZEALAND. By 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. In 2 vols, 
= 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s, 
plain. 


v. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Seaweeds: containing coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species of a inhabit- 
ing the Shores of the British Islands. B ILLIAM 


HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A, With 360 Plates, 
Price £7 12s, 6d, 
vi. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 


Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Ani- 
mals, By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. In Monthly Parts, 
10s, Any Genus may be had separately. 


( ‘arts 146, 147, on the 30th, 


Vit. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 
Sits System of Conchology. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 300 Plates of 1500 Figures of Shells, 
Two vols, 4to, £10 coloured, £6 plain, ‘ 


vrir. 

TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO 
NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With 
Plates and Maps. 18s, 


1x. 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE: 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the 


Years 1845-51. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. With 
seat Saray and a Map by Petermann, 2 vols., 
price 21s, 


=. 

Western HIMALAYA and TIBET: 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, By 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Arrowsmith, Price 15s. 


xi. 

BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: being Il- 
lustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found 
in Great Britain and Ireland. By JOHN CURTIS, F,L.S, 
16 vols. 770 coloured Plates. Price £21, 


xi. 


DROPS of WATER. Their marvellous 
and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, By 
AGNES CATLOW. Coloured Plates. 7s, 6d, 


XIII. 


First Steps to ECONOMIC BOTANY: 
for the Use of Schools, By THOMAS C, ARCHER. With 
20 uncoloured Plates, 2s. 6d. 


xIv. 

TALPA; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An Agricultural Fragment. 4 C. W. H. With Frontis- 
piece by George Cruikshank, Cheap Edition. 3s, 6d. 


xv. 

PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; 
or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens, By C, H, SMITH, Landscape Gar- 
dener, Price 6s, 





XVI. 

Tllustrations of SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN 
PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. ?. Carucanr, Esq, 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Ans. 
lyses by J. D, HOOKER, M.D., F.RS, With 24 coloured 
Hoes b eae pnw poe — ‘The Rhododendrong of 

ikkim aya’) and an illuminated ti 
folio, price £5 3s, — lapel 


xvit. 
ne HODODENDRONS of 
: A: being an Account, botanical 
phic: of the Rhododendrons recently diestvent in the 
ountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D, HOOKER, 
M.D., F.R.S, With 30 Plates, Tepelll folio, price £3 165, 
XVIII. 


Popular BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: 
the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles, " 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 

xIx, 


a Popular BRITISH MOSSES: their 
Stace fe eX stem 


SIKKIM 


xx, 

Popular PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, By 
J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, With 20 double 
tinted Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d, 


xXI. , 
Popular ECONOMIC BOTANY; ao, 
pocten of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 


Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery 
&c. By'T,C, ARCHER, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


xxII. 
Popular BRITISH FERNS, comprisi 
Figures of all the Species. By THOMAS moonk Fit 
With 20.coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 

: XxxIu, 


Popular BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
the Rev. Dr. LANDSBORQUGH, A.L,S., M.W.S, With 
coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


xxv. 
Popular BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition, 
22 coloured Plates by Fitch. 10s, 6d, 


xxv. 
Popular MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and 
their aa Inhabitants, With 18 coloured Plates by Wing, 


xXVvI. 


Popular MAMMALIA. By A. Wam, 
re bg coloured Plates by B, Waterhouse Hawkins, 


XXVIII. 
Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 1 
Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E, CATLOW. 
With 16 coloured Plates by Wing. Second Edition, 10s, 6d, 


XXVIII, 
Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds, Second Edition, By P. H 
GOSSE, ith 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


xxIx, 
Popular FIELD BOTANY, a Familiar 
History of British Field Plants. By AGNES CATLOW, 
Third Edition. With 20 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d, 


Xxx. 
Popular MINERALOGY, a Feamilisr 
Account of Minerals and their Uses, By HENBY SOWERBY, 
20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


xXxXXI. 
Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible, By MARIA 
CATLOW. 16 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


XxxII. 
ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of FISH. 
By PISCARIUS, Third Edition, Price 1s, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


— 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the Count; 


Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, 
Saturday, August 25,1856. 


Covent Garden), and published by him at 


of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and 
Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


+ 


cipal Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, , 



















